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OCTOBER PASSES BY. 
7 WIE wood seems for a pageant dressed, 
What mean these banners 'gainat the sky, 
In gold and red blown east and west?— 
The world receives a royal guest; 
Behold! October passes by! 


The splendid heathen princess, bold 

In conscious beauty, through the world 
Makes gracious progress, be it told. 
Fling for her feet a cloth of gold; 

Be crimson banners wide unfurled. 


Down with the churl whose graceless tongue 
Is slow the royal guest to greet ; 

For sighing, Here green banners hung 

When April passed, and upward sprung 
Anemones beneath her feet ! 


What though the banners once were green, 
That once another's feet did press 

With lighter step the meadow’s sheen? 

Proclaim the glorious heathen queen, 
Acknowledging her graciousness. 


Huzza! Long live our royal guest!— 
(Thou tongue-tied fool, repeat the cry! 
I tell thee too hid on my breast 
A pale anemone is pressed.)}— 
Behold! October passes by! 
CHaRLes WasHineton COLEMAN. 


AUTOMATIC VIRTUES. 

Weare there is an overwhelming calamity af- 

fecting many people, like that of a flood, a ship- 
wreck, or a fire, one in which men and women are called 
upon suddenly to face death and disaster for themselves 
and others, and this without preparation, stories are sure 
to be afterward told of a cowardice or courage so appall- 
ing or so stirring that one shudders or exults in the strange 
possibilities of our much misunderstood human nature. 

We learn from one and all of these histories that in 
great crises unsuspected qualities of character reveal 
themselves — virtues and vices which have never been 
suspected before in individuals who moved about the 
world protected by the conventionalities of every - day 
life. 

A well-known writer, describing the condition to which 
the mothers of India are brought by famine and starvation, 
says that all the mother-love in them is destroyed. A 
starving woman will seize the food which her children 
must perish without, devouring it as greedily as a hungry 
or ferocious dog. And he contends that were the mothers 
of our civilized countries reduced to the same conditions, 
the awful hideous hunger such as these East-Indian women 
know, all their finer feelings would vanish. The very 
instinct of self-preservation would make them act as these 
women aré doing every day. Those of us who resent the 
possibility of this idea are they, to his thinking, who have 
not seen and have not suffered. 

For my part 1 am quite ready to deny the conclusions 
of this gentleman, even at the risk of seeming not to know 
as much as experience has taught him. 

Real mother-love may not, of course, be so developed 
in all mothers that they are capable of standing all 
tests. But whenever it is so developed it will stand 
every test, and must stand every one, even that which 
starvation furnishes. If the mother-love be highly de- 
veloped, in fact, so that it becomes an integral part of the 
woman it governs—the real, absolute, undeniable part— 
then death for its sake is nothing, and the mother lays 
down her life for her child without thinking or question 
—a sacrifice to righteousness. One sees this even in the 
animals, ‘Love is stronger than death,” and the man 
who argues otherwise forgets that a principle lived by 
and lived to reorganizes the whole nature of the one who 
lives by it, and so becomes more powerful in its influ- 
ence and contro) of individual action than any primitive 
instinct held to be paramount when man is brought sud- 
denly face to face with an unexpected crisis. 

The story is an old one of the English butler who mar- 
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ried a lady of rank. He was able to mect most of the 
requirements of his new condition, and succeeded in 
never betraying his origin or early training, except when 
the bell rang. Then he always jumped to answer it. 
But it illustrates the fact that most of us, after all, are but 
mere automatons, acting in obedience to some dominant 
thought or habit of mind. If this were not so, how could 
we be trained to correct speech or to gentle bebavior ? 
How could a soldier be drilled to instant action? 

Understanding all this, it becomes something like an 
obligation with us to choose some guiding thought, some 
principle or ideal, by which to regulate our life and ac- 
tions. Then our virtues, like our speech, become auto- 
matic, as it were, and we are saved a struggle in times of 
temptation. In very aged persons one sees how strong 
old habits may be—old ways of speech and manner. In 
moments of agitation words are used learned in childhood, 
ugly words sometimes — impatient, rasping — which the 
veneer of after-training never eliminates from the grain 
of their speech. 

There are emergencies to be met every day we live, 
little surprises to be encountered, small crises, which, to 
one who watches himself, reveal as clearly as those great 
crises of fire and shipwreck our hidden qualities and 
characters—the real way in which we feel about the things 
we encounter. Sometimes we are surprised, and some- 
times mortified, about the things we discover in ourselves. 
But each revelation is our opportunity, and whether we 
discover ourselves to be automatically nervous, irritable, 
selfish, or ungenerous, our business is to begin at once with 
ourselves, in order to make ourselves, as it were, automat- 
ically virtuous along the line of our failures, just as we 
are automatically honest about money. And this we can 
only do by regulating all our thoughts according to some 
guiding principle, as mothers for centuries, for instance, 
have been regulating theirs in reference to their offspring. 

L. H. F. 


HOME-KEEPING. 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 


tT OW finely, in how few words, and with what mas- 
tery of subject does this old king of the English 
language here, as always, express his meaning! All that 
is to be said of home-kept minds seems here expressed. 
Wit is not denied them, but its kind is qualified with the 
most fitting word which the language chosen can yield. 
A ‘‘homely wit” defines exactly the mental calibre of 
one who knows no life outside of his own environment. 

We have all noted at times the odd limitations which 
mar the minds of many great thinkers absorbed in a spe- 
cialty, and lamented the lack of roundness in their lives; 
but this is something other than the home-keeping limita- 
tions of Shakespeare's protest. 

‘* Home-keeping youth,” he asserts, “‘ have ever homely 
wits.” 

Not that a homely wit is an ill thing in its way, any 
more than is the wit of an ultra-specialist, but neither 
way is that of the great world where most of us must 
live. To be really a part of the world one has to visit the 
fairs in the neighboring towns, purchase, perchance, with 
our homely gold a gross or so of false green spectacles, 
often losing at the same time some sweet faith in human- 
ity, but earning thereby a keener worldly wit. It is true 
that in the great marts we ourselves may fall into tempta- 
tions, and in time try to sell off our false green glasses to 
other innocents, but it is thus that we are taught a fine 
charity towards the originul deceivers. Indeed, it often 
seems that such sad temptations and experience among 
the booths are just what is needed to teach the home-kept 
youth that in the long-run cunning and low ideals are but 
as false green glasses themselves, or, to use a homely 
proverb, the world is the true teacher that honesty is, 
after all, the best policy. 

Home-keeping does not ensure honesty or high ideals, 
either. The country lad’s cunning is often more than a 
match for the finesse of the city lad, and the boy that is in 
ignorance of the world’s code of honor will often stoop half 
innocently to tricks with which the man of the world 
would not soil his hands. 

There is, it would seem, something not wholly unlike 
the attitude of the country lad new at the booths in the 
present position of women to the working world. They 
have been crowding by hundreds into the fair-grounds 
from their old home-keeping lives in the pleasant country 
of domesticity, and as a matter of course they are deceived 
into buying an occasional gross of false green glasses; but, 
on the other hand, these new-comers are too often not un- 
like the cunning country lads in their natural instinct to 
deceive the knowing and experienced. 

That a woman should be found unscrupulous in a busi- 
ness transaction is a shock to the half of humanity that 
has been accustomed to look up to all womankind as 
spotless. Indeed, women themselves have rather leaned 
towards a profound belief in their own integrity, and 
have stood complacently upon their pedestals preening 
their very imaginary wings. Alas! only in the country 
of domesticity are such pedestals possible. If one aspir- 
ing to a less homely wit seeks the fairs in the neighbor- 
ing towns, it must be on foot, along the highway, with 
the common herd, and too often the feet thus descending 
from the pedestals have been found of mere clay, as 
likely to stray as any other feet, and sometimes not fitted 
for such a tramp at all. 

One good lesson our women’s century has taught, if no 
more—sex has nothing to do with divinity, and the worid 
of good men and the world of good women are six of one 
and half a dozen of the other. There was once and there 
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lingers still a belief that a world run by women must 
be better than the old world run so long by men. There 
have been wild promises made for a world so governed, 
promises of perfect purity in public and private life, aud 
a new code of morals altogether. 

The experiences of the last fifty years have not gone to 
prove this theory. It is to be believed that women, when 
fully educated by the buffets, the failures, the successes, 
of the great world, will become trained into the know- 
ledge of a fixed code of honor, and doubtless a high one, 
but that they possess such a code innately is not yet 
proved. 

Those who have worked with men and women equally 
know that the chance for fair fighting is at the present speak- 
ing greater with masculine opponents. Personal experi- 
ences in women’s clubs, committees, boards where women 
serve, aud so on, may give an opportunity to learn what 
social crimes a good but determined woman will be guilty 
of in the way of lobbying, of abused power, of vote pur- 
chase and ring rule. Lacking such personal view, a care- 
ful reading of women’s organs will serve to show that a 
lack of technical fairness and fine honor is constantly 
commented upon and complained of. 

Why not? 

The country boy is not to be wholly blamed that the 
world’s rules of honorable etiquette are unknown to him. 
But the country boys have never claimed, as women have, 
that they possess an innate power to purify all they 
touch before they know the laws that are behind them 
and the temptations they are to meet in keeping these 
laws. 

It does not seem too insistent to again assert that there 
is too often a startling lack of honor shown by women, 
especially when parliamentarily at war, but this statement 
needs the qualification that the fact is largely due to 
ignorance—not ignorance that an advantage and great 
advantage is being gained by the doubtful measure 
employed, but ignorance of the depths of the descent in- 
volved, of the real dishonor and moral degradation. 

To check a heated and victorious Amazon by announ- 
cing that all her most telling blows have been below the 
belt is about as difficult a task as to teach the same code 
to the rustic lad whose method is a battering-ram blow 
with his head in the stomach of his adversary. 

The adversary was there to be felled. He bites the dust. 
What more would you have? 

It is these unwritten laws of omission which are hardest 
to learn, and yet no man or woman may come into his or 
her kingdom in the real great world until they are mas- 
tered. 

From his earliest boyhood the written and unwritten 
codes of the world are taught to young manhood. When 
in the parliamentary and political wars of men we find 
dishonorable practices, as we often may, we well know 
that at least ignorance is not their excuse. 

** What is the purpose of your club?” was asked a small 
youngster, an active member of a flourishing boys’ club 
in his neighborhood. 

** We elect officers,” replied the boy, and on investiga- 
tion that was found to be the sole purpose for which that 
aggressive little club existed. Here was an educational 
power with a vengeance. Those boys, while yet in 
knickerbockers, were learning the world’s lesson of hon- 
orable parliamentary and political warfare, of pluckily 
borne defeat and fairly earned success. 

Such clubs exist but rarely for girls, and should exist 
freely if women are to take the part in public life which 
they have been slowly assuming in the last half-century. 
The whole scheme of feminine education must be changed. 
Where little girls have been shamefaced before their 
companions they must be taught, not boldness, but a 
frank unconsciousness which will in after-life let them 
rise and speak out freely, pleading the cause they have 
at heart. If it becomes a settled fact that women are to 
undertake a fair share of the world’s public work, some 
such early training they must have, or, fearing the sound 
of their own voices and too timid to stand upright, they 
will continue to ‘‘ lobby ” their way to the same end, and 
however legitimate that end, such means are pernicious 
and degrading. 


Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 


Out from her four walls and out from her old preroga- 
tive of reserve the modern woman must go if she is to 
be properly fitted to lay her shoulder to the world’s 
wheel. Only the world can train the aspirants for its 
own work. Ignorance wil! not now be and never has been 
proved innocence. Innocence is as wholly unfit to be 
trusted with the world’s work as is vice, until it is tried 
and proved strong to resist temptation. Through long 
conservative centuries women have been trained in quite 
another way and for quite other ends. Innocence was 
all that was formerly demanded ‘of them, and, unfortu- 
nately, ignorance often seemed to serve the same or an 
equal purpose. 

Now that time and its changes have brought us to the 
altered conditions of to-day, new and confusing laws of 
life to be demanded. So far the settled changes are 
that higher education for women has become a fixed fact. 
It is granted that every woman has the right to earn her own 
bread for her own mouth in her own way; and now, as a 
not unnatural but startling sequence, the question is sud- 
denly wide open—is she or is she not capable also of 
sharing the duties and privileges of governing the world 
in which she has become an accredited laborer? This is 
a question which women themselves only can decide, and 
as yet a united answer has not been obtained. 

Marearet Sutton Briscor. 
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au OUR PARIS | 
Let tor 


Y this time we know our fate in the way of fashions. 
It is rather a nice sort of fate. I like the new skirts, 
which are narrow and comfortable, barring those of ball 
and dinner gowns, which are made with trains. They 
make one think of the sheath of the flower, They are what 
we used to call the jupe en fourreau, fitting the figure very 
closely, with no fulness at all except in the back. The 
trains are short and fanlike, but sufficiently marked to 
accomplish that desideratum of the dressmaker—to make 
everybody who wants to be in the fashion cast aside her 
last year’s evening frocks and buy new. I presume a wa 
will be found of piecing out the trains. If so, I will tell 
you. In passing, let me say that the seam in the middle 
of the front does not seem to take. 

Assuming, however, that we are all going in for new 
and beautiful toilettes of every description, what is there? 
People are out in furs to-day in Paris, so my mind natu- 
rally turns to things to keep us warm. We saw, to begin 
with, at Paquin’s, an entire costume of seal-skin. The 
coat was a bolero with fancy revers of the fur, and you 
may be surprised to know that our old friend the bolero 
reappears this winter in every material and shape, as im- 
aay and self-assertive as though it were in the first 

loom of its youth. 

At a smart tailor’s we saw once again the cloth bolero 
that had such vogue last year. This was in red cloth 
braided with black galloon in fine parallel lines, the top 
up and down, the lower part horizontally. It had an 
Astrakhan vest, and revers of black velvet. The collar 
was high, and finished at the throat with a huge black 
cravat, 














Other winter coats were short, tight-fitting jackets, all 
braided or trimmed. A favorite model fastened on one 
side, and the front opened to form double-breasted revers. 
The model was in black cloth. The high collar was of 
black velvet. The revers were faced with mauve silk 
laid in wide pleats. The trimming consisted of black gal- 
loons laid on side by side in the back, at the waist, and on 
the darts in front, and spreading into fans at the top, in 
the spokes of which were incrustations in dull rather 
bronzed gold — quite bronze, in fact. When the coats 
did not open to form revers they were made to show, 
when unhooked, a facing of color. We saw no blousy 
casaques like those of this summer. We saw one very 
pretty dark green coat with a belt, and a casaque or 
basque front. At Paquin'’s we saw boleros with long tabs 
in frout, coming quite to the knees. 

Purple seems to be one of the favorite colors prophesied 
for the winter, and mauves and violets of all shades. 
There are three new colors that I know of—ibis clair and 
ibis foneé, and jockey club. Why ibis, I do not know. 
Whatever color ibis may suggest, I am quite sure it is not 
a brilliant one—not coral,not red, not cherry, but a mixture 
of all of these. Jockey club is blue, a sort of bluet blue 
with a little new tone to it. Velvet and Liberty vel- 
veteen seem to carry all before them in the way of stuffs, 
and, oddly enough, all the winter visiting dresses seem to 
have yokes, more or less big, of cream lace or embroidery 
over cream satin. Doucet’s gowns have wide yokes; Pa- 
quin’s have narrow ones. 

Doucet’s bodices are simply draped across in wonderful 
Doucet folds below these yokes, and fastened with won- 
derful Doucet bows. Many of Paquin’s bodices fasten on 
the left side, and are quite like the summer bodices, only 
very slightly bloused. 


In many of the new corsages the side which overlaps is 
cut out in fancy shapes, finished with embroidery, and at 
the top, where it joins the yoke, with a lace jabot. We 
noticed no basques. Cloth dresses are made with very 
slightly bloused fronts to the corsage, which is braided or 
embroidered. One such waist was cut open in front over 
a tiny vest of satin and lace. At the top, three or four 
inches from the collar, were two tiny revers, and a narrow 
round collar laid on the bodice and finishing under the 
revers further completed the trimming. We saw man 
princesse dresses, such as I have already described, with 
long princesse backs and slightly bloused fronts, outlined 
by belts with big buckles either in the back or at the side. 
On dinner dresses and thin dresses the mousseline de soie 
sashes of the summer are still seen. 

Every woman, according to Paquin, always has a 
black skirt of some description in her wardrobe, geuver- 
ally black satin, sometimes black moiré. This she uses 
for the theatre, for little dinners, for all sorts of occasions 
of that nature, not for the street or for visiting. The 
black satin skirt will be with us this winter, or the white 
skirt. For young women nothing is so attractive for a 
skirt to wear with evening waists as one of white cloth. 
With these will be worn waists of cerise, pink, or tur- 
quoise Liberty silk, sometimes embroidered, sometimes 
combined with velvet. The velvet is a soft, supple sort of 
embossed velvet. 


Acherry evening waist, nevertheless, was not of Liberty, 
but of taffeta, and the whole waist was shirred into scant 
puffs, with the shirring covered with narrow cherry rib- 
bon velvet. It had the inevitable little yoke of fine 
cream embroidery over satin, with little frills of the same 
in the back of the collar. Where the taffeta joined the 
yoke in front, on each side were knots of the narrow 
cherry velvet. The corsage was trimmed with flarin 
revers, starting at the waist, where they were narrow, an 
broadening out to the yoke, where they were attached 
with cherry knots. These were of embossed velvet on 
taffeta, so a narrow border of taffeta showed. The lower 
part of the sleeves was of velvet, with a shirring of taf- 
feta covered with velvet. The upper part consisted of 
two little puffs bound at the bottom. 

Sleeves are very small, many of them quite flat at the 
top. They are no longer shirred up and down. Many of 
them are laid in half-inch or inch-wide tucks round and 
round quite to the top, where they finish with two tiny 
puffs. Anevening waist of white Liberty silk was made 
with a bolero back and a loose front crossed and fastened 
at the left side. When I say loose, I mean vague at the 
bottom, with a vest underneath of silk. It fitted at the 
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top like atight waist. It was embroidered with turquoises 
and edged with lace. 

Fur is as much used for trimming as ever, quantities 
and quantities of chinchilla put on especially in bands 
around the deep lace yokes of velvet dresses. 


As for ball dresses, what freaky and fantastic thin 
they are this year! They are nearly all, to a singie 
gown, so far as we have encountered them, trimmed with 
velvet ribbon. They are of thin stuffs over satin—of 
gauzes, nets, chiffons—and they have rows and rows of 
velvet of the color of the material going round and round 
them to head little lace flounces. The waists are all 
trimmed with rows and rows of velvet going round and 
round too. The sleeves are double puffs, tied in, with 
velvet running around. 

An evening dress of pink net was made with pink vel- 
vet and Parma violets. A dress of pale blue chiffon, 
made with blue velvet and lace ruffles, had a purple belt 
of tulle, and purple flowers. 


In hats the favorite shape still seems to be the modified 
Henri IL, or beret. Castor is the new color in millinery. 
Tliere is no end of castor-colored hats of cloth and vel- 
vet, with buckles and feathers on the left side and flow- 
ers back of them. Picture-hats, big black velvet hats 
with feathers, have a béguin of jet underneath, a litile 
brim of jet lying on the hair, and jet crowns. Of the 
three feathers, one stands in the middle, one on either side. 
Every-day hats turn up on each side, and have one side 
of the trimming velvet folds, the other little wings. But 
more about hats later. KatTHARINE DE Forest. 


ZYNEW YORK § 
AFASHIONS®&s 


THIS SEASON'S FURS. 


E VERY indication points to the fact that this winter 
4 fur is to be worn on everything. Last season there 
was a great deal of it used, but nothing like the quantity 
that will be considered necessary this year. _Just how 
women are to wear such heavy skirts as the fur-trimmed 
and braided cloth ones is a palin not yet solved, but the 
tremendous amount of out-door exercise which has been 
fashionable all summer has perhaps developed enough 
muscle to make the new fashion endurable. A band of 
fur around the bottom of the skirt, bands of it down the 
front and trimming the waist, are not new, but the use 
of fur on the skirts is decidedly novel. A tan cloth 
skirt is trimmed with rich sable an inch or two inches 
wide, put on, first of all, in a band around the foot of the 
skirt, and then in another band in zigzag fashion above 
it. It is needless to say that this is not to be a cheap fad; 
on the contrary, the quality of the fur used on many of the 
gowns is of the very best, and consequently the most ex- 
pensive kind. 

Fur garments of all kinds are also to be in style. These 
are bath lens and short, and made of every description of 
fur ever seen, and many that never have been seen. On 
evening dresses there will also be fur trimmings, while on 
hats and bonnets there will be any amount twined in with 
velvet,or even used with jet. All-fur turbans will be worn, 
but these a = of course, in the coldest weather. For 
present wear the boas, capes, and collarettes are legion, and 
their number is bound to increase as the season advances. 
Many of them are merely ornamental, but others are warm 
enough to really be useful during the winter as well as the 
autumn. 

















FUR COATS AND CLOAKS. 


Seal-skin and Persian lamb coats are even more ex- 
pensive than they were last year, but are also more 
fashionable, and are made in so many different styles 
that they are becoming to almost all figures. These two 
furs are the ones principally used for coats, and they are 
often made without any trimming, though many of the 
new ones are combined with other furs. Long cloaks 
reaching to the hem of the skirt are very rarely seen now 
in the city; but they are being bought by women who live 
in the country, for there is nothing warmer or more de- 
lightful to wear in cold weather, and now so many people 
have country houses that these coats are more popular 
than they have ever been. They are made like the new 
ulster, tight-fitting in the back, with skirts full enough to 
cover the dress skirt easily. The fronts are loose, turned 
back, with revers at the throat. Sometimes the revers and 
cuffs are of sable, mink, sea-otter, or Persian lamb, but 
the handsomest of all have no other fur but that of which 
the coat is composed. There are very few long cloaks in 
Persian lamb, for, with all its beauty, this fur is not dura- 
ble enough to warrant making it up into a long coat. 

Just at present the Russian blouse is the favorite model 
for the fur coat, but there are many charming jackets as 
well, made much on the plan of the covert-coat; however, 
for the present, the blouses are the smartest. Persian 
lamb of the finest quality, which has two or three differ- 
ent names—caracal and broadtail being two of them—is 
preferred above all others for these short coats. The 
back is bloused a little, not too much, and the skins are 
carefully chosen, so that the pattern tends to make the 
back a better shape than if the skins were simply loosely 
put together. The fronts blouse considerably, and are 
arranged so they can be worn turned back to show a 
facing of another fur—light chinchilla, mink, or sable—or 
else can be buttoned over in double-breasted effect. In 
fact, they are very much like the cloth blouses, and are 
made so they can be worn with a belt with a jewelled 
buckle, or else are fitted in to the figure at the waist-line 
and do not need a belt. The little short coats of seal or 
Persian lamb have revers of chinchilla, gray fox, or ermine, 
and the contrast of the gray or the white against the jet 
black is most effective. Sea-otter is a darker fur and 
not so effective, and has not been so fashionable the last 
year or two, but this season is to be seen again. None of 
the coats are trimmed around the bottom or down the 
front; the revers are the only trimming, unless when there 
are cuffs to match. 


FUR CAPES. 


The fur cape is a garment which seems to have become 
au absolute necessity, For theatre wear it is greatly in 
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favor, and with the long coat and princesse gown of this 
winter it is particularly desirable. There are capes which 
deserve the name, and many others which are called capes 
but are really only collarettes. The first are long enough 
to reach almost to the waist-line, are cut in a point at the 
back, curved up over the shoulders, and then down again 
to the waist-line in front. They are most carefully fitted 
on toa yoke, and, in spite of the small sleeves of the gowns 
jes J are worn with, have a decided flare. There are many 
which are straight round, not pointed, but these last are 
only becoming to tall, long-waisted women, are made on 
a yoke, and with not so much flare as the pointed ones. 
The tail trimming is still used to finish them, as it has 
been, but many of the smartest and newest ones are fin- 
ished simply with the fur itself. All have the high rolling 
collar which is so becoming, and many have the collar 
faced with a contrasting fur. Rough as well as smooth 
furs, or rather the long-haired as well as the short-haired 
furs, are fashionable. Alaska sable, bear, mink, sable, 
lynx, fox, and chinchilla are all in style. Perhaps more 
of the fox and the Alaska sable are sold, but for dress 
silver - fox and blue fox will be tremendously popular. 
There is a blue tinge in the gray fox which makes it 
more generally becoming than the chinchilla, but it should 
be remembered no gray fur looks well on a woman with 
sallow complexion, and even black furs are not so gener- 
ally becoming as they are supposed to be, and it is on 
that account that often a ruffle of lace is put inside to 
soften the hard look against the skin. 

Under the head of capes should be put the collarettes 
which are most fascinating and dainty. A very pretty 
style which reaches to the shoulders is of mink. Around 
the neck, giving the effect of a ruche, quantities of baby- 
ribbon are sewed on in loops which form rosettes, and be- 
tween each rosette is an animal’s head—supposed to be 
miuk. Another style, this of Persian lamb, is longer in 
front than in the back—indeed, the ends reach to the waist. 
It has the effect of a Russian collar about the neck, and 
can be turned back in the same pretty way. Seal col- 
larettes are trimmed again this year with grebe and ermine, 
but while these are effective, they are not so smart as those 
all one color. 


BOAS, PELERINES, AND STOLES. 


Boas never go out of fashion, for they are more gener- 
ally becoming than anything else. This year they are 
made longer than last, and are shaped at'the back of the 
neck so they can be turned up ordown. There are some 
very smart ones of the bear fur, others of Alaska sable, 
while a very large number are of fox and lynx. They are 
all made on the same plan, and can be worn with any 
style of costume. Stoles are shaped like a cape in the 
back, and have long straight ends down the front; these 
are made of all the different furs, and will look particu- 
larly well with the present style of dress. The victo- 
rines and pelerines have so much in common it is <ifficult 
to decide which is the smartest. They are very warm 
garments, because they protect the chest and the back so 
thoroughly. They are cut most carefully this year, so as 
to keep the lines of the figure unbroken, and the long ends 
in front are most graceful and becoming. There is one 
thing to be said about all the different fashions in fur this 
year, and that is, old garments can be remodelled. The 
expense is always considerable if the work is well done, 
but it is not anything like what the expense for a new gar- 
ment would be, and many superb old pieces of fur which 
have been laid away have now been brought to light 
again. 

FUR AND FANCY MUFFS. 


Very large muffs and quite small ones are both to be 
fashionable, but the large ones are the more desirable. 
The fancy muffs, which were such a feature of last 
year’s styles, are now necessary with every well appointed 
wardrobe, and are really more used with smart gowns 
than are the furones. Neck arrangements of fur, lace, and 
velvet, with fancy muffs to match, are among the nov- 
elties. These are called ‘‘sets,” and are odd in design 
and coloring. The mirror velvets are most beautiful in 
texture, and their coloring accords particularly well, or 
contrasts equally well, with the fur that is used with them. 
In green velvet, heavily trimmed with sable, is a very 
effective set of this description. The velvet is put on in 
box-pleats to a high standing collar, which also is laid in 
pleats. The bottom of the cape and the top of the collar 
are trimmed with richest sable, and a bunch of sable tails 
is sewed in the back. In front there are bunches of tails, 
and the ends of velvet, which hang down far on the skirt, 
have also sable tails. The muff, which is an absurdly 
large *‘ confection,” is made of velvet Jaid in big pleats, 
and caught at either end with bands of sable. A bunch 
of sable tails is fastened on the front with a piece of old 
point-lace. The whole thing is very smart, and, needless 
to say, very expensive. The shape of the all-fur muff is 
round, but these fancy muffs are more oblong. 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS. 


The long coats and cloaks of this season are often made 
of comparatively light-weight cloths, and are lined 
throughout with fur, Many of the opera coats and cloaks 
are also lined with fur, and most people contend that this 
is the best way to dress in bitterly cold weather. A very 
magnificent opera cloak of royal purple brocade—bro- 
caded in silver—is lined throughout with ermine, and 
the fronts turn back so as to show the fur, and there are 
bands of ermine on the outside of the cloak as well. 
Squirrel fur has come back again as a lining, and there 
are many circulars which look suspiciously like those of 
many years ago. For country wear a lohg coat, just fin- 
ished, is of dark blue camel’s-hair, made like an ulster, 
but with looser sleeves and wider revers. This is lined 
entirely with squirrel fur, but the revers, cuffs, and collar 
are of gray fox. Another ae coat—a most costly gar- 
ment—is of gray camel’s-hair lined with gray fox, and 
severely simple in design, with only just an edge of the 
fur showing at the neck and wrists. 

Lighter walking coats of cloth without a fur lining are 
completed by a fur cape with revers and storm-collar. 
One model of this kind is of livery-drab cloth made in 
tailor style with ae and stitched seams. The 
shoulder-cape is of mink, and shows a strapped and 
stitched margin of cloth. The large fur revers collar 
crosses in Russian style, and the front fastens over with 
two large pearl buttons. 
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L\UTUMN TOILETTES 
NAVY BLUE cheviot serge cos 
A tume, Fig. 1, has the bodice 
made a Russian blouse; the skirt part 
of the bi se is cut separately and 
vided on under the belt The front 
is made to represent a vest of serge 
whi is braided, and has a full Inner 
vest of black silk banded with white 
and gold galloon A band of galloon 
forms the « ir, while the belt is of 
black silk. Small revers turning from 
the fron end in epaulettes over the 
evi The hat is a dark blue felt 
with th wh trimmed with a high 
puffed arrangement of blue velvet 
strung with jet beads, and rising out 
of it a peacock-feather aigrette 
A tailor costume of military blue 
broadcloth Fig. 2, has a plain skirt 
ind short round-cornered coat, open 
ing on a white velvet vest with pearl 
ball buttons lhe angular revers are 


faced with white velvet and braided 
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Fie. 1.—SERGE COSTUME WITH RUSSIAN BLOUSE AND 
FELT HAT. 


Fie. 4—VELVET TOQUE AND FEATHER BOA. 


with white silk soutache, and the fronts of the jacket are 
studded with large jet and steel buttons. The small hat 
with waved brim is of blue braided felt, with black velvet 
crown band, shaded pansies, and a jet-spangled fan: pleat- 
ing with an aigrette. 

A brown mohair autumn costume, Fig 3, has a short 
blouse-coat, the body of which is of accordion - pleated 
goods. The yoke, sleeves, collar, and belt are of the 
material braided in vermicelli pattern with dark brown 
soutache, and the otherwise plain skirt has short braided 
side tabs. The hat is a sailor shape, heavily draped with 
brown velvet, and finished with a tuft of cocks’ plumes 
held by a knot of ribbon. 

A brown velvet toque, shown in Fig. 4, has a flat crown 
and full puffed brim, At the side wre three ostrich tips, 
a white one between shaded brown ones, and clusters of 
velvet flowers in cerise and violet shades are disposed 
about the crown. The ostrich feather boa shown is in 
silver gray shading to white. 

A checkered homespun gown in blue, black, and white 
is trimmed with black mohair braid put on in straight 
lines terminating in angular figures, and outlining a basque 
about the hips. The waist is in Eton jacket style, made 
quite close-fitting, and opening on a vest of orange silk 
folds terminating in a black silk belt. 

Square revers cut in one piece with the upper part 
of the jacket produce quite a broad effect across the 
shoulders, and somewhat counteract the smallness of the 
sleeves. 

Violet wool poplin is the material of a gown which is 
made with a belted blouse and trimmed with black sou- 
tache. The braid is put in narrowly turned winding 
lines of graduated lengths, forming a rising pattern at the 
bottom of the skirt, an inverse point at the top, and 
another on the waist above the belt. The single revers 
and the standing collar are of black velvet. 

Two novelties in fur collarettes are shown on this page, 
in which lace and ribbon are mingled with the fur as a 
relief. It isa French idea to treat fur as a textile fabric, 





STONE-MARTEN COLLAR 
WITH LACE, 





and apply trimmings of vari- 
ous kinds to it, just as they 
are used with velvet, for in- 
stance, and other materials of 
a like character. Lace in 
particular is devoted to such 
uses, and the fur, which in it- 
self is a becoming frame to 
the face, sofiening and effac- 
ing harshness of contour and 
color, is set off and enhanced 
by frills of delicate lace. The 
high storm-collars of fur gar- 
ments and other wraps are 
frequently lined with a frill 
of lace in ivory white or an- 
tique yellow, or with frills of 
chiffon of some becoming 
pale tint. Black lace is also 
used, but chiefly as a relief 
to the lighter furs. 

A chinchilla fur collarette 
illustrated is trimmed with a 
black lace ruff and knots of 
black and white ribbon. An- 
other collar is of sione-mar- 
ten, with a shell trimming of 
white lace and a fall of lace 
and sable tails at the front. 
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GIRLS’ AUTUMN AND WINTER FROCKS.—{See Pace 854.] 
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THE 


ONE-HUNDREDTH PERFORMANCE OF 
“ PARSIFAL,” 
Barnevtn, August, 1397. 
N the innumerable analytical works which treat of 
Wagner's Parsifa’, we find it stated that the connec- 
tion between the heroic Parsifal and the Grail Saga dates 
back to the poems of Chrestien de Troyes, 1190, and that 


the “ Templeiseu” or holy order of knighthood estab- 
lished by Titurel (these knights living on a sacred moun- 
tain, Monsalvatch, and receiving on Good - Friday the 
miracle-working bread, brought from heaven by a dove), 


is described at length by Wolfram von Eschenbach, who 
wrote of these mysteries in the year 1210. 

Whether the legendary material gathered and employed 
by Wagner while forming his drama was culled in greatest 
measure from the writings of Chrestien de Troyes, Wolf- 
ram, or Mabinogi, can scarcely be a matter of interest to 
any other than the student or historian. The average 
music-lover will in all likelihood content himself with the 
knowledge that Wagner derived his subject-matter from 
many sources, selecting from all works based upon the 
idea of the Grail whatever seemed suitable for his purpose 
or gave promise of inspiration. Putting his own con- 
struction on poetic — and dramatic incidents thus 
gleaned, assimilating different views and weaving them 
into his new version of the oft-recited tale, Wagner did 
not hesitate to impress the stamp of his individuality 
upon the whole, and treated the familiar legend with the 
same freedom he would have used had it in reality been 
the creation of his vivid and fruitful imagination. 


One can easily grasp the fundamental ideas contained in 
his scheme by reviewing the plot, for the story, as Wagner 
tells it, is not complicated. Parsifal, the posthumous 
son of Gamuret,and of Herzeleide of the House of Anjou, 
has been reared in solitude within the seclusion of a forest. 
He beholds from afar a train of knights, and, starting 
forth in quest of them and to seek adventure, pierces with 
his arrows a beautiful swan, and thus, through being dis- 
covered near the dying bird and chided by the knights for 
his wanton cruelty in destroying the harmless creature, 
comes to a bnoulaies of the kingdom of the Grail. 
Gurnemanz, the aged hermit-armorer, thinks that in this 
ignorant youth he has found the “ pure one” who, as it 
has been foreordained, will one day “through pity ” save 
the King—the victim to Kundry’s wiles—the wounded, 
suffering, fallen knight Amfortas.. Parsifal is led by 
Gurnemanz to the temple within the castle, in order that 
he may witness the marvellous love-feast about to be held 
there and be present at the unveiling of the Grail. He 
cannot compreliend the misery of the hing, where agony is 
increased a thousand-fold through unworthiness to share 
in that which only the pure in beart may dare to contem- 
plate ami to partake of to their well-being. 

Disappointed and angered by what he conceives to be 
indifference, Gurnemanz casts forth from the castle the 
mystified and silent Parsifal, who, in wandering through 
the unknown region, strays into Klingsor’s enchanted 
kingdom. The flower-maidens and then Kundry succes- 
sively tempt the youth to linger and forget the vision of 
the Grail; but the haunting memory of the King’s suffer- 
ings, and the gradually awakening realization that it may 
be he, Parsifal, who, through renunciation, shall become 
pure and wise enough to rescue Amfortas, enable him to 
break away, and even to defy the master-magician, sum- 
moned by Kundry, when she finds that for once her power 
as a temptress has failed her. The spear hurled at Par- 
sifal by Klingsor when he appears upon the scene (a sa- 
cred relic lost by Amfortas when he yielded to Kundry’s 
charms, and the weapon with which his fatal wound was 
inflicted by Klingsor) remains poised in the air within 
reach of Parsifal, who seizes it, and the whole enchanted 
dominion—the palace, garden of roses, and the flower- 
maidens—vanishes into air in token of his victory. Thus 
has the * guileless one” triumphed where wiser than he 
had fallen; and Kundry’s redemption and the healing of 
Amfortas’s wound by the touch of the sacred spear are 
the further incidents which serve as evidences that he is 
the chosen one, and the drama is fittingly brought to an 
end with a second revelation of the mystery of the Grail. 


In this outline of the story the characters have been 
neglected, for it is at this point that the complexity of 
treatment begins to be felt. Kundry is indescribable. 
From the moment of her entrance, when she rushes wildly 
forward to offer balsam brought from afar in the hope of 
ameliorating the King’s wound—the very wound she has 
been the cause of his receiving—she remains the strange 
dual personage, archfiend and temptress, while under the 
control of the wicked Klingsor; desperately repentant and 
touched by tenderest feelings of mercy when permitted to 
resume the shape of the flerce, half-crazed sufferer who is 
doomed to roam the earth in search of relief and peace. 
One of the ideas which Wagner has woven into his treat- 
ment of this character was drawn from an old legend, 
telling of Herodias’s having laughed at the head of John 
the Baptist as it was presented to her, and relating how 
she was ever after forced to wander over the world and 
to laugh in her state of torment. Kundry's sin was in 
having uttered a mocking laugh at sight of the agonized 
Christ, and she suffers the same punishment as that re- 
ferred to in the legend. 

When Kundry sinks into slumber she yields herself to 
Klingsor, and unwillingly becomes the tool for the magi- 
cian’s infernal schemes against the knights; therefore she 
struggles painfully to shake off weariness, and in her free 
moments endeavors to cancel the misery she causes while 
under Klingsor’s power. It will be seen that the rdle of 
Kundry is difficult beyond expression. The part is one in 
which such an artist as Brandt was, in her prime, could 
create a very great sensation and exhibit dramatic talent 
and originality of conception; and those who have wit- 
nessed Malten and Materna’s impersonations quote them 
as marvellous examples of histrionic and vocal art. 


The programme for the one-hundredth performance of 
Parsifel underwent a slight change at the last moment, 
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when Madame Brema, who was to have been the Kun- 
dry, was replaced by Friiulein Anna von yy who 
had previously created a favorable impression in Die Gét- 
terdimmerung as one of the Ndérns. any words of ar- 
dent admiration for Madame Brema’s acting in the part 
are spoken, but it seems to be the general opinion.in Bai- 
reuth that the music is too high for her voice, and that 
on this account her dramatic efforts have been crowned 
with more success than have her vocal performances. 
Friulein von Mildenburg did not labor under this dis- 
advantage, for her voice and lung power seemed inexhaus- 
tible. She a fine dramatic soprano, and to her 
many qualifications for the réle of Kundry adds those of 
youth and freshness; and her stage presence was effective. 
She delivered the music in the flower scene very intelli- 
ently, and her performance was satisfactory and earnest. 
The one defect which called for critical comment was due 
to the exacting requirements of the part. Her wailing 
exclamations, when called up from the depths by Kling- 
sor in his enchanted palace, were really anything but 
suggestive. But there are very few harder things to do 
than to moan, cry out, or shout in such a way that one’s 
hearers may be able to make out whether grief, passion, 
or pleasure is the special sentiment to be expressed; so we 
must pardon Friiulein Mildenburg her nerve -rending 
screams. They were certainly far from inspiring pity for 
the wretched Keetry's miserable plight. Fortunately, 
lyric artists are not often called upon to portray the emo- 
tion of a woman in distress in this particular be but 
Kundry is exceptional in all respects, and her wails play 
a very important part in the drama, the scene with Kling- 
sor being made up of them, one may say. 


Gritining as Parsifal was more than satisfactory, and 
had the sympathy of his audience. His were fine, 
and his entrance as the silent knight, in the scene of the 
Good-Friday spell, proved singularly impressive. It is a 
fine moment, and has elements of far one strength, 
sincerity, and picturesqueness than are found in the re- 
mainder of the scene, where re, een Parsifal’s feet, 
and he shows her the wondrous uty of the meadows 
blooming afresh under the Good-Friday spell, telling ber 
that this is the Saviour’s sign of promise that all repent- 
ant ones shall be selene through His sacrifice. The 
idea is beautiful, but somehow in dramatizing it it be- 
comes less significant than the moment in which the mys- 
terious knight kneels before the sacred spear in silent 
adoration, while Kundry and Gurnemanz gaze and fear 
to approach him. The Amfortas of Carl Perron was an 
interesting embodiment. Perron’s voice is of a timbre to 
suit the sorrowful utterances of the unfortunate king, 
and he looked the part, and both by descriptive gestures 
and varied facial expression conveyed the necessary sug- 
gestions of mental and physical distress. The flower- 
maidens’ chorus was exquisitely sung, the voices of those 
who took part in it being silvery and fresh as to quality 
and lovely in the way in which they blended. Herr 
Seidl’s reading was ae and full of postry. and the or- 
chestra was inspired by his authoritative directorship to 
outdo itself, leaving absolutely nothing to be desired as 
far as it was concerned. A good word should be said for 
Herr Grengg, who was the Gurnemanz, and the minor 
parts were well sustained. 


The spectacle of the unveiling of the Grail in the first 
act of Parsifal is something to be remembered throughout 
a lifetime. The music is so deeply religious in character, 
so pure and elevated, and the choruses of knights and 
boys are so indescribably impressive, the whole scene as a 
vision of uplifted faith carrying one far beyond the things 
of this world. The processions of knights and boys enter 
the hall or temple within the castle, singing as they ad- 
vance, and rhythmically and solemnly file past each other, 
grouping themselves finally around the King, who, as the 
central figure, rises from his litter to uncover the Grail. 
With such a picture, in which the distribution of color 
and the effect of light, etc., are unconsciously recognized, 
in that there is nothing to disturb the sense of harmon 
and proportion, and with the seraphic voices of the chil. 
dren heard as coming from above, a mood which places 
one in thorough sympathy with what is being represented 
is created. The medieval touch is upon everything, and 
the simple faith of the kneeling knights, who expectantly 
await the miracle, finds an echo in the hearts of — 
The questioning modern thought, as applied to the reli- 
gion of to-day, has no place here, and as the Grail glows, 
and the ecstatic upturned faces of the faithful are bathed 
in its rays, there is an awed sense of having shared in the 
revelation of things eternal. The silence within the the- 
atre is intense, and the gently enfolding curtain, which 
screens the sight of the mystery from view, give the sig- 
nal to the multitude that the first part of the drama of 
Parsifal bas come to an end. It seems at the time sacre- 
ligious to discuss what has moved us so greatly, and peo- 
ple leave the building quietly, almost reverently, some 
remaining in their places with the evident desire to be 
quite alone, and so to more naturally and gradually, if 
sorrowfully, come from the clouds and realize that it was 
only a play after all. 


The writer cannot help feeling that Parsifal begins and 
ends with this one sublime scene of the unveiling of the 
Grail. It is an anticlimax, and contains the very essence 
of all that can work upon the emotions, so it seems as if 
a prolongation of this high-strung mood, were it con- 
tinued, would soon wear itself out and cease to produce 
the same effect; and it is a very grave question what—if 
there must be a sequel to the Temple scene—should come 
after it? Certainly not the commonplace, almost vulgar, 
scene of the ician’s abode, with the tawdry stage 
effects and ridiculous signs of the black art as dominant 
features, so incomprehensively used by Wagner, in crudest 
of contrasts to all that has gone before. lingsor, with 
his turban, his skull and cross-bones, is a bogie belonging 
to a child's fairy-book; and the flower - maidens circling 
about Parsifal might as well be just so many ballet-girls 
from the London Alhambra. Their costumes and move- 
ments suggest that, nothing more. The roses in the garden 
are as large as balloons and melons, and the colors swear 
at each other in their vivid scarlets and purple pinks. The 
outrageously bad taste of it must offend every sensitive 


eye, and the jarring notes thus struck, one after another, in 
quick succession as unpleasant surprises, are all the more 
keenly felt for having been so — pulled down 
from one’s place on the heights with the ho’ 


ly Knights of 
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Monsalvatsch. Once destroyed, the illusion is not to be 
regained; and it is astonishing how unmoved one is by 
the repetition of the Temple scene, when, at the close of 
the drama, the knights reassemble within the castle, and 
after the healing Amfortas’s wound comes the double 
miracle of the descent of the Dove, perfecting the mystery 
of the Grail, with the revelation of which the last act ends, 
as did the far more convincing first one. Even the great 
death march, played while Titurel’s body is being carried 
to the Temple—and it was gloriously rendered—has not 
the power to revivify one’s interest in the drama, or to 
make one forget the disappointment of that second act. 
How one regrets that one could not have remembered it 
in its beautiful incompleteness, and have carried away as 
the last memory connected with it the entrancingly ayes | 
phrase intoned by Madame Schumann-Heink, whose ric 
soft tones from behind the scenes floated forth, issuing 
the proclamation of the invisible angelic one : 


Durch Mitleid wissend 
Der reine Thorre 
Harre sein. 


The mists had gathered and the rain was heavily fall- 
ing when the multitude poured from the theatre at the 
close of the drama, and there followed the usual confusion 
inseparable from such last nights of the festival. The 
theatre restaurant, being the nearest refuge, was filled 
to overflowing, and the entrance of Madame Wagner on 
the arm of her son Siegfried, and later of Seid], were the 
signals for rounds of applause. At one corner of the 
building the royal party from England were democrati- 
cally partaking of supper and enjoying the interesting 
sight of watch , different groups of artists at neigh- 
boring tables. Ifour’s handsome and expressive face 
was seen sparkling with animation as he entered into con- 
versation with the young princess, an attractive, refined 
type of womanhood, and bearing a striking likeness to 
her mother, the Princess of Wales. As the royal party 
quietly left their seats, —_ to reach the nearest door 
of the restaurant, a pretty incident occurred. The last ta- 
ble which they were obliged to pass on their way out was 
filled with English ple, and in a flash they were all 
on their feet in smiling recognition of the group passing 
them, and under the conditions of their incognito seek- 
ing to avoid the usual honors and responsibilities of their 
high positions. And thus the Baireuth festival of 1897 
drew to an end, having been most successfully carried 
through, and with every sign of a bright outlook for the 
years to come. 


THE CARLSBAD CURE. 
Canianan, September 17. 

ty ~ dawn was breaking as we came to the Bohemian 

frontier, after a night of seeking rest and finding 
none. Every hour or so the guard had appeared and de- 
manded a sight of our tickets. The engine had shrieked 
cruelly; the train had jolted ruthlessly; we had lain first 
on one side, then on the other, always aching and stiff and 

rimy. 

’ At the frontier my husband got out and gave himself 
up to the custom-house officials. I remained in the train, 
half awake. I soon realized that I was not in Prussia. 
A slim young searcher of luggage entered the compart- 
ment, civilly bidding me good-morning. When I gave 
him my word that our various travelling-bags contained 
nothing dutiable he affixed little tickets to them without 
opening one. My spirits rose. I was once more in the 
country governed thoroughly and comfortably by the 
good Franz Joseph. 

The dawn broadened into day—a heavenly one—and by 
what ought to be breakfast-time we reached Carlsbad— 
the city of abnormal livers. First we drove to the doctor 
aud made an appointment with him for the afternoon. 
Then we went in search of lodgings. The Birgermeister 
has built a beautiful great villa on one of the hills— 
Carlsbad is all hills—on the edge of the pine woods. My 
husband found in it a pleasant room on the fourth floor— 
there is an excellent lift—and asked the price. Twenty- 
five gulden a week (a guiden ought to be fifty cents, but 
never is so much, because the currency is depressed; it is 
about forty cents). 

**T am giving fifteen,” he replied. The man in charge 
considered, and consented. Tie season was near its close, 
and the visitors becoming scarcer every day. When we 
were installed the doctor arrived. He questioned us 
closely in turn, examined our hearts and lungs, made 
pencil marks on the spots over where our livers and 
spleens are supposed to reside, and measured these recal- 
citrant organs. Then he laid down the law. We were 
to eat po sugar or starch, drink no coffee nor chocolate. 
Ducks, geese, and pork were to be tabooed, and green 
things were to be our only vegetables. 


At six we were to rise, drink three glasses of water, per- 
ambulating fifteen minutes bet ween each two glasses, after- 
wards walk for an hour, then finally breakfast on eggs, 
ham, and tea, For me, ag | other day a masseuse, al- 
ternating with a mud bath. Massage is familiar to most 
people, but the idea of bathing in mud is an appallin 
one. On the first occasion it is repugnant; on the second, 
pleasant; on the third, blissful. After that one craves 
mud, The bather is ushered into a room containing a 
deep white-tiled tub sunk in the floor. At the side of this 
is the space reserved for the peat bath when it shall be 
brought. The floor of half the room is a few inches 
higher than the other, and has a table, sofa, looking-glass, 
a clothes-rack, and a rug for the feet. Before the patient 
undresses, one of the doors opens, there is a sound like 
thunder, and a bath-tub about three feet deep, full of 
warm black mud of the consistency of porridge, is rolled 
in by a brawny bare-armed man in a blue jean blouse. 
He stirs the dark mass with fearless hand, and reassures 
the lady by telling her that it contains no animal life. 
(When the Empress Eugénie was in Carlsbad she insisted 
on her physician performing this service, in case of eels 
being in the bath!) The peat is brought to the establish- 
ment dry, and having been carefully screened it is heated 
by steam to the prescribed temperature (about 28 to 30 
Réaumur), and mixed with Sprudel water. It requires 
some exercise of will power to plunge a hand or a foot 
into the seething mess. It does suggest earthworms, 
and the bubbling appears like the movement caused by 
unpleasant slimy creatures, The beginner may, if she 
can, practise a little mental science and ‘‘make be- 
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lieve” that the stuff is pink—a warm pulp of rose leaves. 
(I confess that I prayed for courage and then put in 
a tentative foot.) Once in, the sensation is ae | 
pleasant. The mud bears one up like a water bed. 
delicious soft warm poultice embraces the whole body. 
If India-rubber gloves are worn, or the ten little thimbles 
sold for the purpose, the nails are protected. After fifteen 
minutes the female attendant returns—generally a plea- 
sant chatting woman—and sluices each limb with warm 
water as it is withdrawn from the slough. The peat 
never sticks, but falls away, leaving no trace, and after- 
wards the skin is like satin. The last movement is the 
step from the mud into the clean white tub, where the 
bather remains about five minutes, when she emerges, 
once more clean, to be enveloped in a warm sheet. 

One should rest after this process, but it is not always 
easy to do so, as one*generally has to hurry away to 
dinner or back to lodgings. The bath costs about fifty 
cents, not including the ever-necessary pourboire. In one 
establishment it is three times as expensive, but I fancy 
there is no improvement on the regular process just de- 
scribed, and the only advantages are a larger room and a 
greater-allowance of time for resting afterwards. 


I found the first week of the cure very wearisome, for 
the weak become weaker, the yellow yellower. After 
that life is more bearable. As every one rises between 
six and seven, early rising is not so oppressive as it at 
first appears. The whole town is astir by seven, and 
there’are few more amusing spectacles than the principal 
street thronged with people of every description, There 
are Polish Jews in hordes, invariably hairy, dirty, un- 
kempt, dressed in the regulation high boots, long shabby 
gabardine, and peaked cap. They talk in numerals. 
Whenever I heard them speaking German I could dis- 
tinguish only the word ‘ business” and statements of 
numbers, They are sometimes accompanied by ill-favored 
wives, who wear colored kerchiefs on their heads instead 
of hats. There are crowds of other Hebrews, well-dressed, 
unorthodox pig-eating ones, who have no intercourse with 
the long-robed gentlemen. There are lovely women in 
dainty tailor gowns, fat dowdy ones in ready-made misfits 
—very poor people, very rich ones—here a king or a grand- 
duke, there a peasant woman or an English duchess. It 
is the most motley crowd in the world, and makes one 
think of the Day of Judgment, except that the faces of 
the crowd wear for the most part an expression of indif- 
ference not suitable to that great occasion. Each person 
has a narrow leather strap over the shoulder, from which 
depends a “* Becher ”"—the regulation cup or glass from 
which the water is drunk. When the proper number of 
glasses have been consumed the crowd departs to purchase 
ham and bread. There never was such ham. I was glad 
that the restrictions of Mosaic law had no force for me. 
Those pale pink slivers would tempt anybody. The bread 
is also delicious, and the butter (when allowed) makes a 
worthy accompaniment. All Carlsbad goes in pursuit of 
breakfast, after twelve or fourteen hours’ fast, carrying 
dainty pink paper bags. There are two notably good cafés 
outside the town—the Posthof and the Freundschafts 
Saal. The road to both is the same, and the latter is the 
further from the town. The way is level, running be- 
tween wooded hills on one side and the brown babbling 
little river Tepel on the other. The trees are magnificent, 
and the whole path shady. There are bewitching little 
shops nearly all along, but the wary visitor keeps his 
money for a cheaper place. It is a good thing to remem- 
ber that everything at Carlsbad costs twice as much as it 
ought to. 

At these restaurants are waitresses with crimped hair, 
neat black gowns, and their names in the form of silver 
brooches on their breasts. They sound strange to North 
German ears—‘“‘ Betti,” “‘ Pepi,” “Gusti,” true Austrian 
diminutives. These girls are always civil, and often 
charming; indeed, it is hard to find a disagreeable person 
in Carlsbad. Breakfast is a thing of joy; every viand is 
superexcellent, and after three hours’ wandering nothing 
seems important except to eat as soon and as much as the 
law allows. 

We spent three weeks at Carlsbad, climbing hills, drink- 
ing waters, and paying an occasional visit to the theatre. 
At the end of that time we were delighted with our 
progress. When the doctor once more took his mysteri- 
ous measurements he pronounced our respective spleens 
quite normal. This the waters of Carlsbad accomplished 
in twenty-one days. There is a general sense of lightness, 
warmth, and well-being after the cure which is well worth 
laboring for. The jaundiced visage loses its orange hue, the 
pale green people become flesh-colored, and the anzemic 
find roses and spirits returning together. E. E. B. 
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PLAN FOR CLUB WORK. 


‘THE Social Science Club of Newton, Massachusetts, 
whose object is ‘‘ the study of subjects of vital interest 
to the city, the State, and the country, and the promotion 
of such interests,” pursued its work last year on the follow- 
ing plan. The club numbers about one hundred members, 
The meetings are held weekly from November to May. 
Corresponding secretary, Mrs. W. H. Blodgett, Newton, 

Massachusetts. 

1. The Poor of Newton. How can we help them? Reports and 
suggestions from churches and other organizations. Private 
charities. 

2. Current Politics, Home and Foreign. (Three or four mornings 
during the season devoted to this topic.) 

8. The Single Tax. 

4. Our Criminala. State Employment, Indeterminate Sentences, etc. 

5. The Ideal and the Practicable in Legislation. 
6 











Colonial Life and Industries. 

. Theories of Education. 
8. The Newton Schools, 
9. Current Literature. 
10. Economics in Mentality. 
ll. Current Science. 
12. Vestiges of Medigvalism in the Life of To-day. 
13. Complications of Modern Civilization. A Plea for Simple Living. 
14. Ornamentation at the Expense of Animal Life. 
15. Waste in Cities and Economic Remedies. 
16, The Legitimate Functions of Government. 
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17. The Factory-Girl. Equal Wages to Men and Women. 
18. Advantages and Disadvantages of Suburban Life. 

19. A Moral Purpose in Literature and Art. 

20. Early Colonial and United States Coinage. 


CLUB HONOR. 


“One tendency of club life,” says a woman who is a 
club member of long standing, ‘‘is its development amon 
women of a loyalty to their societies, common pruorecm | 
among men, but which tradition, if not fact, has accepted 
as not so much so among women. I can tell an old club 
woman, after a few minutes’ talk with her, from the wa 
she speaks of her club. The member new to club life 
does not at once get that spirit of fealty which training 
and association bring, and she considers her organization 
apart from herself, I regard the cultivation of club honor 
one of the most beneficent influences of the movement 
among women.” 

Which remark is true enough, and admits perhaps of a 
little further accentuation. There are still too many club 
women destitute of the self-control necessary to choke 
down a clever speech whose utterance is at the expense 
of their organization. The club is still a training-school, 
and as such is an arena—as what congregation of persons 
is not?—for the display of human nature. Many happen- 
ings are easy material to the bright, witty woman for hu- 
morous caricature. Her thoughtlessness, however—for it 
is usually this rather than any malicious intent—is more 
harmful to her club than she realizes. The laugh is for- 
gotten, while its cause lingers in the memory. 

That club honor and esprit de corps that protects the 
weaknesses and foibles of fellow club members from one’s 
own cleverness and sense of humor is what is especially 
valuable, and should be, like family pride, inherent and in- 
stinctive. 

It has come to be soamongmen. The permanence and 
continuity of their club life will insure its similar univer- 
sality and potency among women. 


S0 MANY FEDERATION MEETINGS are announced for this 
and next month that for the moment individual club life 
seems lost in that of federated activity. A prominent 
member of the Kentucky State Federation writes entliusi- 
astically of what federation has done for Southern women 
in general and Kentucky women in particular. ‘A year 
ago,” she says, “the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs met in Louisville, Kentucky, and the astonishment 
of the Northern and Eastern women was extreme. The 
prevailing impression in these sections of thé country is 
that the Southern women are, by reason of their environ- 
ment, inactive (not to say lazy), dependent, and most de- 
cidedly slow. The question of heredity in the formation 
of character in the South, particularly in Kentucky, is en- 
tirely overlooked The great-grandmother of her typical 
woman was probably a Jessica Falconer; her grandmo- 
ther the head of a household consisting of ten children 
and one hundred negroes. ‘‘ While she had trained ser- 
vants in abundance—one set to spin, another to weave, 
one set to sew, another to knit—it was hers to see to the 
provisioning and clothing of this small army, to care for 
its sick, to exercise a general supervision, besides dispens- 
ing the boundless hospitality of those halcyon days. Small 
wonder, then, that the granddaughter of to-day has inher- 
ited a self-poise, an ability, both executive and administra- 
tive, that astonishes her uninformed sisters. . But if 
this meeting of the General Federation corrected wrong 
impressions of its visitors, it removed many Southern 
prejudices as well. The time is not far distant when these 
general meetings will not only obliterate all sectional lines, 
but will strengthen the bond that knits together the women 
of culture and refinement in the whole world. Quite as 
important, too, as the General Federation is the State Fed- 
eration. While women might shrink abashed at the idea 
of using their influence for the good of the whole nation, 
their State seems so near to their hearts and home that it 
appeals to them to use for it their noblest efforts.” 

The Kentucky State Federation has proved a remarkable 
inspiration and impetus for progress to its members. Its 
third annual meeting was held at Harrodsburg, one of 
the old historic towns of the State, last May, the College 
Street Club of that place being a chief hostess. While 
many excellent topics were presented, the reports from 
the committees on Travelling and Free Libraries were re- 
ceived with especial favor. The work of Kentucky club 
women in this direction during the year will undoubted- 
ly show great advancement. The president of the State 
Federation is Mrs. C. O. Hansford; vice-president, Mrs. 
A. P. Humphrey. 


CLUB WOMEN WHO ARE PLANNING AN AUTUMN trip to 
Nashville will do well to let their dates include October 
20, 21, and 22—the days when the General Federation 
will hold its Exposition Congress. The programme, as 
arranged by Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, vice-president of the National Federation and chair- 
man of the programme committee, presents an interesting 
list of numbers. The sessions will be held in the Assem- 
bly Room of the Women’s Building. Mrs. Van Leer Kirk- 
man, president of the board of women managers of the 
Tennessee Exposition, will make the address of welcome, 
which will be responded to by Mrs. Henrotin, president of 
the G.F.W.C. On Wednesday, October 20, the morn- 
ing session will be devoted to papers on ‘‘ Mother and 
Child Study,” by Mrs. Gertrude J. Howell, of Wilmington, 
North Carolina, and Mrs, Kennedy of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; these will be followed by a discussion, a paper 
on “Parliamentary Usages,” by Mrs. Urquhart Lee, of 
Chicago, closing the programme. Thursday morning 
Mrs. E. M. Souville, of Jacksonville, Florida, will present 
a paper, ‘‘ The Story of a Diamond”; Mrs. John King Ott- 
ley, of Atlanta, Georgia, one on ‘‘ University Extension,” 
the discussion led by Miss Crozier of Ossoli Circle, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; and one on *‘ Travelling Libraries,” by 
Mrs. Buckwalter of Springfield, Ohio, followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. Friday morning, October 22, there will 
be a literary session, when Mrs. McClung of Knoxville, 
and Mrs. Greve of Chattanooga, will give papers on 
“Club Methods and Government,” and Mrs. Lowe of 
Atlanta, and Mrs. J. A. Allen, president of the Missouri 
State Federation, will talk about “State Federations.” 
Discussion of these addresses will be led by Mrs. Jones 
of Spokane, Washington. The afternoon sessions will al- 
ternate, for the first two, between board and council meet- 
ings, with a union meeting for the last afternoon of the 
two, at which the valedictory address of the congress will 
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be delivered by Mrs. Breed. A reception to visiting offi- 
cers and delegates will be held on Wednesday, the first 
evening. Papers throughout the Congress will be limited 
to half an hour, and speakers in discussion to five minutes. 


Tue Iturmors State FEDERATION HOLDs its third an- 
nual meeting at Jacksonville, in that State, on October 
20, 21, and The city is rich in women’s clubs, and 
the list of hostess associations numbers an even dozen. 
The Illinois Federation is one of the most important and 
flourishing in the country, counting as it does nearly one 
hundred and fifty clubs in membership. The annual 
meetings bring together an assembly of brilliant club wo- 
men, whose work represents some of the masterpieces of 
club achievement. Each club sends three delegates to 
the convention, and the proceedings of these annual gather- 
ings are impressive and far-reaching in their effect. Mrs, 
Alice Bradford Wiles, the president, is a presiding officer 
of exceptional ability, and ber presence in the chair insures 
the maintenance of the order for which the federation is 
already distinguished. Following the action of that other 
powerful State body, the Massachusetts Federation, the 
subject of bird protection will be presented at Jackson- 
ville, and it is expected some action in the matter will be 
taken. Mrs. Ada C. Sweet will deliver the plea for the 
birds before the federation. An address by Mrs. Lucy 
Fitch Perkins, of Chicago, on the ‘‘ Work of the Central 
Art Association,” is another paper scheduled, and Mrs. 
John Vance Cheney will deliver an illustrated and ana- 
lytical lecture on Beethoven's Second Symphony. 


THE WOMEN’S CLUBS AND associations of Indiana 
have been invited to attend a conference in Indianapolis 
on October 13 to consider the advisability of forming a 
State federation. The invitations have been issued by 
the Indianapolis Woman’s Club, which takes this initia- 
tive for the purpose of discovering the consensus of 
opinion among State club women in regard to the matter. 
The strong organization known as the Indiana Union of 
Literary Clubs, which exists in the State, is regarded by 
many as taking the place of a State federation and filling 
all requirements of such a body. Others believe that a 
federation must come, and consider that the Indianapolis 
Woman's Club, probably the oldest and strongest club in 
the State, should properly take steps to investigate the 
subject, and in the event of a State federation being de- 
cided upon, give such society its indorsement in its first 
steps. Until the conference it is impossible to pronounce 
accurately upon the number of adherents the movement 
will have; there is a feeling, however, that it will show 
unsuspected strength, as since the biennial meeting in 
1896, at Louisville, of the G.F.W.C., at which many Indi- 
ana women were present, the feeling for a State federa- 
tion has been steadily growing. 


THE CLUB MOVEMENT IN BEHALF of the preservation of 
the Palisades began at the meeting of the New Jersey 
State Federation at Englewood last May, and the credit 
of starting it belongs to Mrs. K. J. Sanzade, of the Wo 
man’s Club of Englewood, who read an interesting paper 
at that meeting. Since last spring it has definitely devel- 
oped that the scheme then urged to preserve these heights, 
by having the Federal government include them in a na- 
tional park, has practically failed, and may be therefore 
set aside. Obstacles have only stimulated the women of 
the New Jersey Federation to stronger efforts. Their ex- 
cursion up the Hudson a fortnight ago, when the splendid 
cliffs passed in stimulating review and were the subject of 
stirring addresses from both men and women, will un- 
doubtedly result in bringing the question of their preser- 
vation to the attention of the women’s clubs throughout 
the State. The purpose is to agitate the matter and to 
create a strong public sentiment, which may result in the 
necessary legislation. In this purpose it is planned to 
enlist the interest of the patriotic societies of both New 
York and New Jersey. Certainly the historic associations 
of the Palisades are sufficient to arouse the enthusiasm 
of these societies, and their co-operation would be both 
proper and valuable. The subject will be brought up for 
discussion at the annual meeting of the New Jersey fed- 
eration in Camden next week. 


Tue State FEDERATION OF Missourt is another of 
these organizations which has taken the extension of li- 
brary work as its special effort through the current year. 
Reading circles have been and are being organized as 
fast as possible throughout the country districts, and the 
establishment of travelling libraries to supply the clubs 
with books is being vigorously undertaken by club women. 
At the annual convention in Sedalia next January satis- 
factory progress cannot fail to be reported, 


AMONG THE WOMEN WHO ARE EXPECTED to be pres- 
ent at the New York State Federation meeting at Syra- 
cuse next month, and take part in the discussions, are Mrs. 
Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, president of the national 
organization—the General Federation; Mrs. William Tod 
Helmuth, of New York, vice-president of the State Fed- 
eration and past president of Sorosis; Mrs. Mary Dana 
Hicks, of Boston, a former superintendent of drawing in 
the Syracuse schools and the first president of the Social 
Art Club of this city; Mrs. Russell Sage, of New York, 

resident of the Emma Willard Association, and formerly 

iss Olivia Stocum, of Syracuse; Mrs. Helen Hiscock 
Backus, of Brooklyn, another former Syracusan; Mrs. 
Frances Goodale, president of the New Century Club of 
Utica; Mrs. Hamilton Ward, president of the Allegheny 
County Federation; Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, of New York, 
the author of several books on colonial history and presi 
dent of the Long Island branch of the Daughters of the 
Revolution; Mrs. J. C. Croly,‘‘ Jennie June,” the honorary 
resident of the State Federation; and Mrs. Frances Fisher 
ood, of New York, a writer on child-culture. The Har- 
lem Philharmonic Society of this city will be among those 
who will contribute to the musical programme. 


AN INTERESTING “SLATE” IS ALREADY being circulated 
for the Denver meeting of the G. F.W.C. next June. It 
is headed by Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, the present vice-president of the national body, with 
Mrs. T. B. Platt, of Denver, as second officer. The Haver- 
hill (Massachusetts) Gazette is responsible for the nomina- 
tion, though it is an open secret that Mrs. Breed has been 
a promising candidate for some time. 

Marcaret Hamitton WELCH. 
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WO FEMININE PEDESTRIANS. 


io )UR years ago two friends, Miss Mary H. Olmstead, of Cats- 

kill, and Miss Lilla A. Nourse, of Brooklyn, chanced to read 
together a little story couceruing four girls who made a walkiug 
tour resulting in a delightful experience. The narrative so aroused 
the enthusiasm of the two readers that they threw aside the story 
unfinished—unfinished to this day—exclaiming, ‘‘ Why cannot we 
vo for a tramp?” and in five days they had planued a journey afvot, 
packed up a few necessities, and were on the way. This venture 
proved such a success that it has been repeated every season since, 
only varying in direction and detail, though the environment has 
always been the Catskill Mountains, which were comparatively 
near at hand, and abound in beautiful scenery as well as bracing 
1ir, which latter is an important consideration to pedestrians. 

This first tour was tentative, and the two young women learned 
many points as to the baggage that should be taken or left at 
home, and the best way of making each day’s quota of miles, be- 
sides arrangements for stopping overnight and the noonday rest 
and meal 

It was a fall day when they made the initial start, and having 
mapped out a route through the Cauterskill Clove, they took the 
train for Palenville from Catskill, which they regretted later on, 
as they found they might have walked the distance through an 
attractive country. They tramped on through the beautiful Di- 
amood Notch in Stony Clove, on to Hunter Mountain and the 
Plateau, which come almost together, and returned home by a 
roundabout way 

Ihe next autumn they decided to take the trip through the love- 
ly Platterkill Clove. They started from West Saugerties, walking 
up the Clove to its top. Thence to Mink Hollow across Elka Park, 
and on to a house known in the neigborhood as ‘‘ Johnny Long's,” 
which, though a private residence, dispenses boundless hospitality 
to the wayfarer. They went home by a different route, as they 
try never to retrace their steps, but always to explore some pew 
district 

The third season found them more enthusiastic than ever, their 
road lying from Pheenicia to Broad Street Hollow, and through 
Woodland Valley across Fork Ridge by a blaze trail with a guide, 
as the way was too hazardous to be attempted by strangers alone. 
They found this part of their journey unusual and highly interest 
ing, and they quickly learned to detect the blazed trees, and to know 
that if a trail is lost the best method of regaining the road is to go 
around in an ever-widening circle, guided by compass, until a 
blazed tree is found, when to go forward or backward is an easy 
matter. This pioneer turnpike leads to Winnisook Lodge on Slide 
Mountain, near Big Indian Village, which is called the highest 
peak in the Catskills, though it hardly looks so to the observer, as 
it seems to hide behind the surrounding heights, and is so dubbed 

Shy Mountain.” Near by is the State deer park, and the graceful 
denizens were caught sight of here and there by the two tourists. 


BRAIDED CLOTH GOWN 
Cut Pattern No. 2.—(See Page 855.) 
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AUTUMN COSTUME, 
Cut Pattern No. 1.—(See Page 855.) 


These latter faced about and went down by Big Indian Valley, and 
and here they had the experience of running out of money, as they had 
been advised by their friends to take along a revolver and a scarce supply 
of funds. They have learned among their other lessons that they need 
no fire-arms, and that their money is as safe asat home. They telegraphed 
for more cash, the stage-driver acting as agent, and their want was 
soon supplied. From this stopping-place they footed it on to Pine Hill, 
then to Kingston and home by railroad, as they advise an occasional turn 
after this fashion of going the whole distance on foot to some railway 
terminus, and then back by train. 

This fall they have tramped it through West Durham, past Mount 
Pisgah, and on to East Jewett, and are waiting for next year for new 
fields to conquer. 

They have it to say that they have never had any disastrous or even 
signally disagreeable episodes, though they tell a score of tales both hu 
morous and unique concerning their encounters with the quaint and 
primitive customs of the mountain folk, who have invariably shown them 
kindness and hospitality. They have been greatly benefited by the out- 
door life and exercise, have felt the keenest enjoyment, and have added 
much to their knowledge of Mother Nature and her marvels of growth 
and development. Hitherto their travels have been short, not more than 
eight or ten days at a time, but they aver that so delightful bas the rec- 
reation proved that they would anticipate with keenest pleasute a tour 
of two or three months’ duration. 

They make it a rule to start out in the morning as early as possible, 
even at five or six o'clock, to walk from ten to fifteen miles, then stop 
for a rest and nooning, when they build a fire and often warm up or 
cook a lunch. They camp in the bed of a brook, making their fire on the 
flat stones, and always carefully putting it out when leaving to prevent 
any chance of a forest conflagration. They carry bread and butter and 
whatever else is available at breakfast-time; and then collect corn to 
roast, a stray turnip or potato, puff-balls, mushrooms, and other edible 
fungi, which they sometimes cook in a small tin can carried for that 
purpose, adding a savory spice of mint, pennyroyal, or other herb that 
may grow by the way-side. After lunch they rest for a while and read 
aloud to each other, selecting some narrative entertaining, but not too 
exciting, lest they should not want to lay it down for the afternoon’s 
tramp. The first season they read Cranford, which proved exactly suit- 
able, another time it was Rasselas, this year the current number of Har- 
PER'S MAGAZINE. They generally have it planned a day or two ahead 
where they intend to go, and so can arrange their distances and places of 
stopping in the evening for supper and the night’s sleep. They stay at 
any small inn or farm-lhouse along the road that happens to present itself 
at the right hour. They always take notes on the way, and like to think 
that some day they may make use of them in writing a book about their 
travels. 

They have tried several kinds of suits, and find they like best a cor- 
duroy skirt and jacket, with a wool shirt-waist of some soft material, leg- 
gings, heavy under-clothing, woollen stockings, strong shoes, and a pretty 
hat of canvas. They do not wear corsets, eschew gloves, veils, and alli 
other vanities. They carry as little luggage as they can do with, and 
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this slung in a brown linen bag or case over 
the shoulder on an umbredig~es this has 
proved the least tiresome means. A com- 
pass is part of the outfit; matches, a little 
peckaacot soap-sheets, and Van Loon’s Road 

ap of the Catskills. Rubbers are generally 
thought necessary, though no heavy wrap 
or shaw] is taken. 

Both Miss Olmstead and Miss Nourse are 
lovers of botany, and they have enjoyed 
studying and investigating the wild plants 
in the woods and along the road-side as 
they = by, learning much through the 
actual contact with trees and flowers, with 
which they could not have met except by 
coming close to nature. Miss Nourse is ulso 
a student of bird-lore, and has been enabled 
to watch the manners and customs of the 
little feathered songsters at all hours of the 
day, and to note their likeness to each other 
or where they materially differed. Being an 
artist besides, she could sketch any object 
of interest, either animate or still-life, which 
particularly impressed her or caught her 
fancy. 

The two travellers afoot join in declaring 
the walking tour as practised by women a 
delightful innovation in the way of out-door 
sport, and recommend it heartily for pro- 
moting both health and happiness. 


GERANIUM DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 852. 


HIS design is suitable for the border of 

a mantel lambrequin or the ends of a 
piano scarf, and should be worked upon 
art sateen or, if preferred, upon some fine 
woollen material. In the latter case, how- 
ever, ope must always take the chances of 
moths. The shaded circle in the leaves must 
be colored in harmony with the flowers, and 
may be varied from dark to light at will. 
The diagonal lines used to give a flat effect 
to leaves in the background are to be run, 
the edges only being worked, and the vein- 


ings and halo in the leaf put in after the | 


space is filled with the run lines. 

The diagonal lines in the background used 
to express shadow are optional with the 
embroideress, and if used must be of dark 
maroon and dark green mixed, a thread of 
each threaded together in the needle. 

The border should be kept in one color, 


and it is often preferable to make it in dark | 
gold, giving it the effect of an application or | 


additional ornament rather than a part of 
the embroidery. 


HOW TO WEAR CORSETS. 


j EAR nothing under the corsets but a 

silk or lisle-thread kmitted vest. Over 
the vest put on the drawers as smoothly 
fitted to the hips as possible, all fulness 
drawn smoothly back, with the yoke edge 
below the waist-line. Nothing else belongs 
under corsets. 

With a pair of long silk laces lace in the 
usual way, but with the draw-holes a little 
lower than the belt-line. Open out the 
lacings to their utmost stretch, even all the 
length of back. Take a rough Turkish towel, 
double, and hold one end by the chin pressed 
against the breast, so that the towel hangs 
doubled over the front of the body, almost 
to knees. Hook the corsets loosely around 
the body, with the towel inside. 

Begin slowly at the very bottom to.draw 
in the laces. Stop, bend forward, pull the 
bottom of corsets down with one hand, at 
the same time pull the towel slowly up with 


the other for a space of a few inches, then | 
draw a little tighter the bottom of the la- | 


cing. 


while pulling down corsets, first on one side, 
then on the other. Work the hips into place 
by twisting to right and left. In this way 
draw up the towel while tightening the 
laces from bottom up. When the towel is 
drawn out pull the laces taut, tie firmly either 


at back or crossed and drawn to the front | 


and tied under one edge of busk. The back 
opening must present a slender V-shape, 
meeting at the bottom. Don’t wear a cor- 
set cover except when it is fully boned as a 
blouse lining. 

The upper skirt should not have a band, 
but be flatly fitted to the hips; a small hook on 
the busk prevents the skirts from riding up 
in front. Except for slender figures, I ad- 
vise the under skirt basted to the lower edge 
of corsets. I do not think that a few hours 
of tight corsets put on in this way can in- 
jure a woman if there is no dragging weight 
at the same time. For ordinary house wear 
I believe in no corsets nor health waists of 
any kind. The body requires to breathe 
from the pores of the skin. 

These suggestions to plump women are 
given by an artist who has made a study of 
the subject in her own case. 


THE WEATHER. 


PEAKING of the popularity of the 
weather as a subject of conversation, a 
thoughtful man observed one day, 

“Do = know why we never tire talking 
of the changes of the seasons and the fluc- 
tuations of the weather?” 

**Well—no. Why?” I asked him. 

“It is because,” he answered, ‘‘ Nature is 
forever new!” 


Bend forward and draw up the towel 
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often wondered at and laughed over—our 
constant and lively interest in the weather. 

We generally talk about the weather to 
find fault with it. We think it too hot or 
too cold, too wet or too dry, too changeable 
or too monotonous. In short, Nature, al- 
though she is forever new, and with ever. 
varying mood, rarely satisfies any one. That 
even, serene soul who asserts that the wea- 
ther suits him as it is, and who accepts the 
day as it comes, and makes the best of it, 
is seldom, very seldom met. 

Sometimes the grumbler, at an end of ex- 
cuses for his own dissatisfaction, makes ‘* the 
farmer ” responsible. 

‘*T don’t mind a long-continued rain or a 
stretch of drought,” he says, nodding his 
head, ‘‘ but it’s the dreadful effect it has on 
the crops. It cauges such loss and suffering 
among the farmers. What the country needs 
is a few warm days just now, instead of this 
damp weather.” Or perhaps: ‘‘ The whole 
land is in such dire distress for a few days 
of rain.” 

The situation becomes still more complex 
when wise men disagree as to what the farm- 
er really wants, the farmer being always 
their standard, and the nominal reason for 
their grumbling discontent. 

A good authority tells us that “ the farm- 
ers” are suffering for rain, but another good 
authority starts up at this, and declares that 
what ‘the farmer” most objects to is con- 
tinual showers! 

The farmer, it would appear, is even hard- 
er to suit than the rest of mankind. His 
business depends more directly upon the 
weather than our own, but since our Sotien 
depends upon his, in turn, it comes to the 
same thing. 

Happily (it may be) for mankind, their 
| expressed or unexpressed opinions about her 
have no effect upon Nature. With un- 
changing changeness she sends the sun and 
the shower, the hot and the cold alternations, 

And since the only way to rise above 
Nature’s laws is to begin by a quiet submis- 
sion to them, through quietness we may 
| at last grow pleased to declare with truth, 
** Well—the day just suits me!” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SILK POPLIN GOWN. 


SOME VEXATIONS OF WRITERS. 
oe are things in the life of writers quite apart 

from the joys of authorship—things that rob author- 
ship of many of the joys and endow it with little but 
trouble. Some of these things come from an outside in- 
trusion and curiosity which have no right to their being, 
and only add annoyance to work. Not of these, of course, 
are the friendly letters of sympathy or praise that allow 
no reply, and whose kindly spirit is like cordial to the 


SHOT MOIRE GOWN. 
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weary and balm to the heart, and that often 
inspire to fresh courage and better work. 
The writers of such letters, even if now and 
then critical, yet showing friendliness and 
desire to hearten and help, may be assured 
that they are always welcome. But when, 
for instance, the poet Whittier received an 
average request for more than two thousand 
autographs annually ,could the requests have 
been anything but a vexation, and the grant- 
ing of them an impossible labor? 

‘But even to lesser people of the pen the 
autograph-hunter’s letter is by no means a 
welcome arrival. If he encloses a card, and 
asks simply for a signature, it is but a mo- 
mentary thing to gratify the wish; but if 
he comes by the half-dozen, it takes then 
several moments to write and to re-enclose 
—it takes those precious first moments from 
the vitality of work if done as one begins 
the day ; it is an added labor if put off to 
the close, when one is apt to feel the grass- 
hoppera burden. But when the request is 
for a verse or two, or for a personal letter, 
or for some paragraphs, it is a more serious 
business, and takes time and attention that 
are too valuable. Of course it is often a 
pleasure to give the pleasure, but it is not 
always so easy that it does not add to the 
burdens of the writer. And when the indi- 
vidual making the request addresses it with 
a ‘‘ Mrs.” when there should be a ‘‘ Miss,” 
or a ‘‘ Mr.” when there should be a ‘‘ Mrs.” 
or a ‘‘ Madame,” and as often as not spells 
the name wrong, then the author feels that 
he is far too little known or valued to make 
the trouble of noticing the request worth 
taking. 

Another form of vexation to which well- 
known writers are subjected is still more 
serious. Itis the begging of manuscript for 
nothing—that is, without payment of any- 
thing but a perfunctory ‘‘Thank you.” The 
request perhaps comes in the interest of a 
fair for some worthy object, in which pos- 
sibly the author has no interest, or which 
indeed he would be glad to serve if he could 
afford it. ‘‘I shal) not ask for it,” said one 
sensible woman. ‘‘I know that writer is 
overburdened with work now.” It is a 
mystery why it should be thought a duty 
to give more to a charity in positive money 
value than any one else thinks of giving, 
the poem or the story, the sketch or the 
article, that would fetch to its writer's purse 
a sum needed by the writer, and a sum 
greater than that given by any but very 
wealthy contributors. When Charlotte 
Cushman was asked to give a benefit performance for 
some object of the sort, she stoutly answered that she did 
not know why they should ask her to give five hundred 
dollars with a ‘‘stand-and-deliver” argument any more 
than why they should go to the various men and women 
of wealth and demand the equivalent sum of them. When 
one begs a story of an author in these ways, one should 
think first if one hasany right to ask for the outright gift of 
a hundred dollars; perhaps it is only a verse which is asked 
for, but they might as reasonably ask for a ten or a twenty 
dollar bill. Still another vexation is the 
subjection of manuscripts to the author to 
read, criticise, annotate, and perhaps assist 
in publishing. We have known a writer to 
be carried to the verge of nervous prostra- 
tion by attempting to do this for others 
in addition to regular work. It is as use- 
less as it is vexatious, for if it is worth 
reading at all, an editor will read it and be 
glad to use it if possible. Nor will the letters 
of introduction and praise which the au- 
thor of note is so often compelled to write 
with the manuscripts be of the least service 
to the fledgling author, for the publisher has 
his own readers and pays heed only to them. 

The moral of all this is that before one 
makes a request of a writer for anything 
whatever one should consider how far per- 
sonally one has any right to do so, and 
ponder a moment on the possibility of the 
writer's having charities of his own to which 
he may prefer giving, needs of his own that 
may prevent bis giving; that when one wish- 
es to give one does not need to be asked, and 
that it is so disagreeable to say ‘‘ No,” that 
that very request may be the last stone to 
break the already bending back. 

H. P. 8. 


PARIS GOWNS. 


‘OME charming Paris models for at-home 
i) gowns, from Emma and Marie Weille, 
are given herewith. Silk poplin is one of 
the fashionable materials this season. A 
charming gown of blue is made with draped 
waist. At the top of the folds is guipure 
lace cut to form a bolero, and at the waist 
the folds are fastened down with rhinestone 
buttons. A guimpe of mousseline de soie 
is most becoming. The skirt is trimmed 
with secant ruffles. 

A foulard costume is of white with gold 
stripes. The waist is made in corselet style, 
with entre-deux of embroidery, finished at 
either edge with narrow Valenciennes lace, 
and there is a plastron of mousseline de soie 
with entre-deux. The sleeves are shirred, 
and have bands of the embroidery. A sash 
of yellow mousseline de soie is tied at the 
back, the ends falling to the hem of the 
skirt, and trimmed with narrow tucks and a 
ruche. Theskirt has a double ruffle around 
the foot. 

A smart gown is of shot blue and white 
moiré. The blouse-waist has clusters of 
tucks, and has also a large collar of white 
trimmed with entre-deux of cream guipure 
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STRIPED FOULARD GOWN. 


and a narrow ruffle of white taffeta plissé. The clrem- 
isette of tucked linen with insertions of Valenciennes is 
exceedingly dainty. The sleeves have clusters of tucks, 
but the skirt is quite plain. 

A gown of blue satin is made with a blouse of cream 
lace. Epaulettes and bretelles of blue satin trimmed 
with guipure lace are a feature of this waist. The collar 
is of cream satin with full ruche of white lace. The 
sleeves are draped at the top, fit tight, and have a ruffle 
of lace at the hand. 


BLUE SATIN AND CREAM LACE, 


oy 
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HOUSE GOWNS. 


OR late autumn and early winter there are some very 

attractive gowns for home wear. Foulard silks are 
most popular for this purpose, and from Arnold, Con- 
stable, & Co. are two smart costumes. One is of mauve 
and white foulard trimmed with narrow black velvet rib- 
bon. A girdle of mauve taffeta and small jabot of cream 
lace are two points to be noticed. 

A checked foulard—blue, green, white, and lilac—is 
also smart and distinctive. The skirt is cut on the bias, 
with a seam directly in front. The waist is tucked on the 
bias, and trimmed with gilt buttons. A wide collar of 
two shades of pale lavender cloth, and girdle and sleeve 
frills of green satin, are extremely odd and effective. 
The waist is casaque shape over a vest of tucked white 
crépe de Chine and yellow lace, and the sleeves, on the 
bias, are laid in tucks. 


THE NEW ENGLAND BOY'S HOUSE- 
WORK. 
HE part the New England boy takes in out-door work 
and farm chores has won attention from many writers. 
The share he assumes in ordinary in-door house-work has 
thus far been overlooked or received scant comment. Yet 
his performance of 
those duties gener- 
ally accepted as pe 
culiar to women 
strikes the observer 
as much more re- 
markable than his 
bearing his propor- 
tion of the labors 
that in other sections 
of the country de- 
volve upon men. 
There has always 
existed in the New 
England States a 
sturdy self-respect 
or independence that 
honors all work, and 
utterly dismisses the 
imputation that hon- 
est labor, no matter 


what its nature, 
should deserve the 
term menial. In that 


section of the coun- 
try boys and girls 
suffer no loss of so- 
cial position by re- 
sorting to nearly any 
means of gaining a 
living. The lad 
whose parents are in 
too moderate cir- 
cumstances to pay 
his way through col- 
lege will cheerfully 
set himself to wor 

to earn the money 
for the purpose. He 
will not only take 
his place on a farm 
and accomplish his 
full proportion of 
ploughing, reaping, 
hay-making, dig 
ging, and the like, 
or serve as waiter in 
a summer hotel, but 
he will seek a posi- 
tion in a store or a 
factory, or drive a 
wagon on a milk 
route,or act as sexton 
of a church, or do 
whatever else pre- 
sents itself. 

The girl with a 
similar object in 
view is no less ready 
to do her part, and to 
teach, wait, sew, or 
even “help” in a 
neighbor's family. 
In all this neither boy 
nor girl excites any 
feeling but that of 
esteem in those who 
know them. The 
young man who has 
spent his day in 
grubbing stumps out 
of a “burnt over” 
piece of ground 
walks home through the village street in his working 
clothes, black as a charcoal-burner, and not ashamed. 
The daintily dressed girls to whom he lifts his: hat take 
his appearance as a matter of course, and are no less cordial 
than when they receive him in their parlors two hours 
later, restored to outward respectability. 

It is this habit of life and thought that has made possible 
in New England such colleges for women as Mount Hol- 
yoke, and such schools for boys as Mr. Moody’s Mount 
Hermon. In them and in others like them the price of 
tuition is reduced in consideration of the fact that the 
pupils do the work of the household. Similar institutions 
recruited from as high a social class may exist in the Middle 
and Western States, but it is doubtful if they flourish 
any where else as they do in New England. 

Just how it became a matter of course for boys to take 
a part in house-work it would be hard to say. It seems 
quite natural that to them should be relegated such heavy 
duties as looking after fires and carrying water up and 
down stairs. But their achievements do not stop there. 
I know homes where the son of the house will serve his 
turn at washing dishes or making beds with a deftness 
that one would hardly expect in a boy, and I have had the 
honor of meeting lads who did not think it beneath their 
dignity to take the iron from the hand of a tired mother 
and put forth the muscle they had gained in out-door 
athletics in finishing the pile of sheets, towels, or napkins. 
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They were well ironed too, and showed a skill that must 
have come from practice. 

But what about school? some one says. How can they 
find time to do all this without neglecting their studies? 

The studies are not allowed to suffer. In country New 
England they still preserve the time-honored custom of 
early to bed and early to rise. As Mrs. Stowe remarks in 
the Minister's Wooing, speaking of New England in the 
last century, “In those times ple held to the singular 
opinion that the night was made to sleep in; they inferred 
it from a general confidence they had in the wisdom of 
Mother Nature, supposing that she did not put out her 
lights and draw her bed-curtains and hush all noise in her 
great world house without strongly intending that her 
children should go to sleep.” Early bed hours make early 
rising possible, and on most farms and in many village 
homes breakfast at six or half after six o’clock in summer 
is considered a normal and proper hour, and those luxuri- 
ous beings who postpone the meal until half after seven, 
or even later, are looked upon as Sybarites who have be 


come infected with city fashions. With breakfast out of 


the way by seven, there is plenty of time for either boy or 
girl to dispose of a good amount of work before the school- 
bell rings at nine o'clock. 

Meanwhile the boy of the household has thought it no 
hardship to rise early, even in the cold winter mornings, 
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start the fire, and fill the kettle before his mother appears 
to get the breakfast. If she bas no daughters to lend a 
hand, it is quite possible her boy may grind the coffee or 
slice the bacon, and after breakfast it is more than likely 
he will help her with the dishes or the beds, as well as 
brush off the front steps and the sidewalk. I know lads 
who have carried their proficiency in culinary matters so 
far that they can broil a steak, or bake a pan of ginger- 
bread or cookies, or make a pot of coffee, with the skill of 
a cordon bleu. 

In a certain parsonage home up among the granite hills 
there were « few years ago four stalwart sons who had 
brought house-work to a fine art. When the mother 
needed a vacation she knew she could go off with a light 
heart and leave the house to her lads. They would cook 
the meals and wash the dishes, make the beds and sweep 
the rooms, and when she came home it was not to the 
chaos that to the uninitiated would seem a foregone con- 
clusion, but to a dwelling swept and garnished. 

One word here for the benefit of those who may think 
this familiarity with so-called woman’s work argues a lack 
of manliness. As every one who has met him must be 
aware, the New England boy does not differ in most re- 
spects from the boy found in any other part of the country. 
He plays baseball and football and tennis, wears golf 
clothes, takes a keen interest in athletics, and leads a nor- 
mal boy life. He is not a milksop or a weakling. Of the 
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lads in the parsonage of which mention has just been 
made, all worked their way through college. A clergyman 
in a country parish has not, as a rule, the means with 
which to give his sons a liberal education. So one lad 
taught in his vacations, and waited on table in college to 
pay his board; another took a place in a skate-factory 
during the summer months; a third drove the ‘‘siore 
wagon” (‘‘ team” they called it there), receiving and de- 
livering orders; while the fourth took charge of the church, 
sweeping it, caring for the lamps and the fires, and ringin 
the bell for services, to earn money for his first term, cal 
took a book-agency during his summer holidays. 

Allare manly men now, doing men’s work in the world, 
and it may be remarked here that their wives have no 
doubt had occasion many times to bless the practical 
knowledge of house-work that could respond to a sudden 
call in an emergency like illness or an interregnum in the 
kitchen. CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


A WORK-POUCH AND APRON. 


CLEVER New England woman has planned a most 

convenient article which she calls a work-pouch, and 
which will surely be a weleome Christmas gift and a very 
saleable article at fairs. It can be as inexpensive or as 
costly as desired, according to the materials used, but in 
plain-colored sateen, 
with rows of feather 
stitching across the 
hems, will be a very 
serviceable posses- 
sion, and _ pretty 
enough to please the 
average wearer. 

India silk, plain or 
figured, will make 
dainty receptacles 
for fancy-work, and 
for a young girl 
white linen may be 
chosen, powdered 
with tiny rose-buds, 
violets, forget-me- 
nots, or buttercups, 
tied with ribbons to 
match the colors of 
the flowers, and 
trimmed across the 
“pouch ” with Cluny 
lace. Though ex- 
tremely delicate in 
appearance, these 
linen bags, if em- 
broidered with fast- 
colored silk of any 
make that will stand 
washing will return 
from the laundry “ as 
good asnew.” The 
material should be 
eighteen inches wide 
and thirty-three inch- 
es long. If it is alike 
on both sides, begin 
by making a hem 
one and one-half 
inches wide—this is 
the top of the apron. 
Measure below the 
right side of the hem 
—from the live of 
the sewing — eight 
inches, and make a 
tuck an inch and a 
quarter deep, being 
sure that the tuck is 
on the same side of 
the material as the 
right side of the 
hem. 

Now make a hem 
an inch and a quar 
ter wide across the 
bottom of the strip 
of material, taking 
care that the wrong 
side of the hem is 
on the same side of 
the goods as the 
wrong side of the 
hem at the top. 

Fold the bottom 
up, with the wrong 
side of the hem 
turned inside, bring- 
ing the bottom of the 
hem in a line with 
the row of stitching 
at the bottom of the 
tuck previously made. Baste both sides of the pocket 
thus formed, and either overhand neatly or turn wrong 
side out and stitch, forming a seam. In the latter case 
the selvage edge of the silk above must also be caught 
down along the sides to the top hem. 

Run a piece of ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide 
through the hem at the top, leaving ends long enough to 
tie around the waist. 

Next fold this upper piece down inside the pouch pre- 
viously formed. Run more of the same ribbon through 
the hem and the tuck to form drawing-strings by which 
the pouch (or pocket) is closed. When drawn up it forms 
a work-bag to be carried on the arm. When in use, open 
it to its full width, draw out the top which has been fold- 
ed in, tie the ribbons around the waist, and you have a 
nice little work-apron, whose pouch securely holds balls 
of wool or sewing materials, which are so ready to slide 
to the floor. If the material is not alike on both sides, it 
will be necessary to line it down from the hem at the top 
as far as two inches below the pouch; this may be done 
with the same goods, or with silk or sateen harmonizing 
in color or contrasting. Three yards of ribbon will prob 
ably suffice, unless the waist of the prospective wearer is 
unusually ample. The comfort of such an accessory to a 
lady’s working toilette is in this instance equalled only 
by its real daintiness and elegance. 

Mary J. SAFFORD. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
A BUNCH OF ROSES. 


\ RS. NEWCOMB ceased snuffling, suddenly and 
4 completely. She was frightened. She had never 
meant to speak of what she had done when ber daughter 
seemed to be fading away into the grave before her eyes. 
She had not meant to tell, but being a woman who sooner 
or later revealed everything, of course she had spoken 
thus. She was silent now. The baby in its bed stirred 
and made a gurgling sound, but its mother did not no- 
tice it. 

Mrs. Newcomb was wondering what she should say. 
She knew that her daughter was stronger than she, but 
she would hesitate as long as possible. 

‘‘What do you mean by that?” repeated Olive, and her 
voice was clear in the room. 

‘** You needn't get excited, Olive, as I know of,” began 
Mrs. Newcomb; and she added, artfully, ‘‘ You'd better 
remember that it ‘ll be bad for the baby if you ‘low 
yourself to git excited.” The young mother turned her 
eyes for an instant on the child; but only for an instant, 
Then she looked at the elder woman. 
spoke quickly. ‘‘ You know you ‘ain’t named him yet, 
Olive. I s’pose you'll call him Robert, sha’n’t you?” 

“T’'ve sometimes thought I should call him Robert,” 
answered Olive, slowly, ‘‘ but I don’t know; I've not 
made up my mind.” 

She walked to the open window and stood there a mo- 
ment. Beneath her a thick honeysnuckle-vine clambered 
up the sides of the house and spread its branches over the 
lower partof the window. The vine was full of blossoms, 
and the humming-birds were darting into the sweet re- 
cesses of the blooms. ‘The air was poignantly fragrant. 
Olive bent over and put her finger on one of the blooms, 
as if she were caressing it. 

‘Robert’s mother planted this vine,” she said, aloud, 
not knowing that she spoke. 

‘Did she? I want to know!” exclaimed Mrs. New- 
comb. ‘1 guess ‘twas when she first come. I don’t be- 
lieve she'd feel much like puttin’ in honeysuckles after 
she'd been here a little while with old Nawn; though, to 
be sure, he wasn’t old then. I guess I'll go down and see 
"bout startin’ a fire for supper.” 

She rose and was walking to the door. After all, Olive 
wasn't going really to notice what she had just dropped. 
How lucky that was! She hurried; but her daughter was 
beside her the next instant, with ber hand on ber arm. 

‘* No matter about the supper,” she said ; ‘*‘ wait—I want 
to ask you something.” 

Mrs. Newcomb stood with the door in her hand. She 
told her sister Ruth afterwards that she “ never felt so 
nervous in all her life as she did then; and there was the 
curiousest look in Olive's eyes—so she knew there wa'n’t 
“ use in trying to keep anything from her.” 

Sut Olive was silent for so long a time that her mother 
again asserted that she weust see ‘bout startin’ the fire for 
supper. 

**No,” was the peremptory response. ‘‘ Mother”— 
sternly—‘‘ did you go to Robert before we were married?” 
Hesitation on Mrs. Newcomb's part. ‘ Answer me, mo- 
ther. Did you go to Robert before we were married?” 

Mrs. Newcomb hastened to sit down. She gathered 
her apron in a bunch between her hands. 

I d’ know ’s you need to look like that,” she answer- 
ed. “If I did, I guess he’s glad ‘nough of it; for ’tain’t 
in the least likely that Isabel Keating would have done 
near 's well 's you've done here. Olive, I’m sure you ‘ain’t 
nothin’ to reproach yourself with, ’n’ that’s more’n most 
folks can say.” 

“Mother!” Mrs. Newcomb started; she grew pale at 
the sound of that voice. ‘‘ Did you go to Robert and tell 
him that I was pining for him?” 

“You know, Olive, you was wastin’ away ‘fore my face 
’n’ eyes—'n’—” 

‘Stop! Did you go?” 

“ Waal—yes—I did go. I thought if he only knew—'n’ 
Isabel Keating—” 

‘* Will you stop?” Olive moved a step, until she could 
lean against the partition. Mrs. Newcomb was think- 
ing that she would spenk again about starting a fire for 
supper, and that this time she would escape, when her 
daughter broke the silence. Her words were so clearly 
spoken that the other woman had what she called a crazy 
notion that those words were things which were pre- 
sented to her. “ When Robert came to me that day— 
when he came up to my chamber, where I lay longing to 
die—you had been to him?” 

“I thought—you know—” 

** Answer me!” 

* Yes, I'd been to him.” 

‘He came to me because you bad been to him. He 
didn’t come because he loved me so that he had to come. 
You sent him, Oh, my God! my God!” 

Olive’s arms were hanging straight down by her sides. 
She was looking fixedly across the room. She made no 
gesture as she uttered that exclamation. 

Mrs. Newcomb jumped up and hastened to her child. 
She attempted to put ber arms about her, but she was 
repulsed. ‘‘ Now don’t you take it that way!” she cried 
out. ‘* Robert loved you all the time, I tell ye—he was 
thankful to come back—'n’ he didn’t know you was sick 
till I told im. I had to tell him.” 

Olive faced around. “I would have died a hundred 
times before I would have had you go!” she cried. ‘‘ And 
you let him think I sent you—that I knew—” 

*“*No—no! I told him I wouldn't have you know for 
all the world—and I made him promise that he never ‘d 
tell you.” 

But Olive did not seem to hear her mother’s words. 
She made a vague movement, as if to prevent her com 
panion from touching her, while she said again, ‘‘ 1 would 
have died a hundred times first!” 

But she did not raise her voice, though there was a 
penetrating intensity in it that made her listener shrink. 

“You don't seem to understand,” began Mrs. New- 
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comb, helplessly—‘‘ you don’t take in what I'm tellin 
you. He was thankful to come back—he loved you all 
the time—can’t you understand that, Olive Newcomb? 
Oh dear! You look jest «as set ’s your father used to 
sometimes. Olive Newcomb, I say! stop lookin’ like 
that!” 

And now the alarmed mother would press nearer, and 
she caught hold of her daughter's arms and pushed her 
down into a chair, standing over her as if fearing she 
would spring up and escape in some way. 

But Olive made no attempt to escape; she scemed to 
settle down in the chair as if she could not rise. She 
gazed beyond her mother, ‘‘It was not because he loved 
me that he came back,” she said. 

Mrs. Newcomb ran to the closet; she brought back a 
bottle of something; she had an indefinite hope that it was 
camphor. It proved fo be brandy. She dashed some of 
it at Olive’s face. 

Olive sat up and put the bottle aside. ‘‘I don’t need 
anything like that,” she said. ‘‘I need nothing at all. 
When | remember how my husband was asked to marry 
me to save my life, 1 think he has been very kind—very 
kind indeed. He never would have come back. He 
would have married Isabel Keating. But he had to marry 
me. And I’ve been so foolish and blind as to have had 
many happy days—yes, many happy days. But they’re 
all over now.” 

** Olive!” 

“I wish you wouldn’t talk to me,” averting her face. 

** But I did it for the best—I did it for the best!” 

“T tell you I wish you wouldn't talk tome. Can’t you 
leave me alone now? I'd Jike to be alone. Do you un- 
derstand me? I want you to go away.” 

Mrs. Newcomb took up the brandy-bottle again. ‘I’m 
afraid to leave you,” she said, piteously. ‘I’m afraid 

ou’ll do something to yourself. Can’t you think of the 

by?” 

Olive sprang up from her chair; she did not know 
what she thought of doing, only that just then everything 
was intolerable. She must run off somewhere if her mo- 
ther would not leave her. 

*Oh, I'll go—I'll go!” exclaimed Mrs. Newcomb; and 
she hastened away with the bottle in her hand. 

Olive returned to the window and looked out again 
upon the honeysuckle. She wished that the place were 
not so full of fragrance—it stifled her. She threw back 
her shoulders that she might inhale more air. She won- 
dered why it was so difficult to breathe. The sense of 
suffocation was dreadful. Then for a moment her mind 
became so confused that she asked herself repeatedly 
what had happened. She gazed about her. Her mother 
had told her something—what was it? Then the cloud 
lifted, and she laughed. She was not very strong yet, 
and she did not think she could endure as well as she 
could when she had regained her strength. She would 
soon be strong now. A slight movement on the little bed 
made her go to the crib and bend over it. The baby la 
on a pillow, its small face turned, its eyes fast shut. Wit 
a sudden quick movement Olive lifted the pillow, with 
its burden still upon it; but she lifted it gently and did 
not disturb the child. She carried it to the window and 
studied its face with intent, burning eyes. 

** Are you going to look like your father?” she asked, 
with an accent of ill-subdued fury in her voice. 

She sat thus for many minutes, gazing down at the 
sleeping baby. At last she carried her boy back to the 
bed, and this time she knelt down by it and covered her 
face. But she was not praying; she was only suffering. 
She was in that position when, a half-hour later, some 
one noiselessly appeared at the door and looked in. 

It was Robert. His Apollo-like face was particularly 
gentle and tender as he gazed. He seemed to hesitate 
an instant, then he softly stepped within the room and 
walked towards his wife, who raised her head, then rose 
and stood quiet, one hand resting on the frame of the 
crib. The young man was immediately aware of some 
indefinite change in his companion; but the next moment 
he thought that this impression was only a fancy. 

“Is he asleep?” he asked, coming to Olive’s side and 
looking down at the crib. 

* Yes,” was the answer. 

Robert raised his hand, which had been hanging 
down, held somewhat behind him. He carried a large 
bunch of magnificent roses. He extended them tow- 
ards Olive, who gazed at them and then retreated a 
step. 

“ Don’t you like them?” he asked. 

She returned to her former position, and distantly in- 
haled the odor, saying, as she did so: ‘‘ They are beau- 
tiful. I know where they grew.” She did not offer to 
touch them. 

* Yes, you'd know that. Isabel was just driving by; 
she was bringing these to the boy, she said.” Robert 
laughed, with a hint of embarrassment. ‘‘ She made me 
promise to take them right to him. She said it was her 
first offering to the prince. He is our prince, isn’t he, 
Olive?” 

“ Yes, I suppose so.” 

The woman stood in the same position, not looking at 
her husband. The sweet, winning tone had been in his 
voice as he spoke the last sentence. She was thinking 
that no map, surely, could be more winning and lovable 
than Robert when he was in the right mood. 

He now held the roses down towards the little face 
on the pillow, saying, as he did so, ‘This small fel- 
low doesn’t yet know that roses are lovely—and have 
thorns.” 

The man’s arm was caught sharply back. Olive’s eyes 
were flaming. 

*“ Would you give ‘hose—those to my boy?” she cried. 

Robert wheeled about and away a few paces. Impa- 
tience, anger, flared up into his face. He stared an 
instant; then he exclaimed, ‘‘I always did think I 
couldn’t endure a jealous woman!” The ghastly look 
that came into his wife’s face made him add, hastily: 
“I hope you don’t imagine these things were given 
to me, Olive. Isabel brought them for the baby—just 
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to be polite, I sappose. I didn’t know you were so 
childish.” 

As if to illustrate his own freedom from childishness, 
he flung the flowers violently on the floor and put his 
foot on them; the roses sent up a pungent perfume. 
Robert's face was not pleasant to see. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
VICTOR, 


OLIVE made a movement as if she would take the baby 
in her arms, but she did not. She walked to the bed and 
sat down upon it. She was saying to herself that she was 
asked to bear too much. And she was crying out to God 
to be good enough to take away her love for this man. 
That was the only thing she could think of just then for 
which she could ask God. For she loved him. She sat 
gazing at Robert and saying to herself that she loved 
him. She could not yet help loving him; in the exagger- 
ation of her thoughts just now she believed that, as ber 
heart phrased it, she was made to love him. 

Robert stood looking down at the crushed flowers on 
the floor. ‘I didn’t mean to lose my temper,” he said, 
in sullen apology. “I’ve got a devil of a temper, you 
know.” 

There was no reply to this. In the uncomfortable si- 
lence which followed, the young man was wondering how 
he could get out of the room, and he was thinking also 
that this was the first time that Olive had shown any feel- 
ing about Isabel. He ought to give her that credit, and 
—he raised his eyes—she was lovely to look upon; ber 
face had been more beautiful than ever since the baby 
was born. He had thought her faded before. He was a 
great brute, he was telling himself. A keen, exciting 
sense of his wife’s loveliness and attraction suddenly 
seemed to overwhelm him. He had been so used to hav- 
ing her adore him—how would it be with him if she should 
change in that respect? And what had she been thinking 
of when he had come into the room just now? 

** You've always been very forbearing about my tem- 
per, Olive,” he said now, with a touch of humility and 
gratitude. 

Olive held out her hand. 
she said, entreatingly. 

He obeyed. He seized both her hands and kissed them 
repeatedly. The revulsion had come to him, aided by the 
attraction of Olive'’s face, and that something in her per- 
sonality that had drawn him from the first. He abandon- 
ed himself to this attraction, at the same time having a 
certain half-acknowledged conviction that, after all, he 
must be a good sort of man and not a bad husband, since 
a woman like this woman loved him. 

Olive smiled sorrowfully. ‘One would almost think 
that you were fond of me,” she said. 

* Pond of you!” he cried out, passionately. He held 
her to him and kissed her on the lips, murmuring that 
she did not know how he loved her, and again and again 
that he was not worthy of her. 

““Why do you always say that?” she asked, drawing 
away somewhat. 

** Because it is true—true,” he answered. 
thousand times too good for me.” 

‘*That is foolish,” she responded. And then, with an- 
other smile: *‘ You remind me of Deacon Webster. You 
know, he seems to think that the more often he can tell 
God how wicked he is and how unworthy—what a vile 
worm of the earth—” 

‘**Please don’t!” interrupted Robert. ‘“‘ You make me 
yeaa He pressed his face down on his wife's shoul- 

er. 

It was a few moments before either spoke. Olive was 
pad og w that she looked as if she would fall back onto the 

; but she sat upright and held her hand on the close- 
— head that was against her shoulder. It seemed 
to her that she was learning many things, and that she 
was too young to be obliged to learn them. And God 
was not yet ready to take away her love for Robert, and 
she could not hurt nor grieve what she loved. She must 
learn not to hurt nor rn any living thing, because she 
must in a way love all. Perhaps that was one of the les- 
sons of life—to love. Oh, the tender and sweet spirit 
that looked out from her eyes at this moment! If Robert 
had seen this look would he— But how worse than use- 
less such questions are, and yet we are continually asking 
them! If at such a moment of my life a particular wo- 
man bad smiled upon me, I should be the happiest mortal 
in the world today. Nay, if that woman had smiled, you 
might to-day be the most wretched man on this globe. 
Who dare make such assertions? 

After a little Robert raised his head. He still kept his 
arm about his wife. ‘‘ We don’t care for the roses—they 
are crushed,” he said. ‘‘Tell me you don't care, my 
darling.” 

**T'll tell you that I'm sorry I spoke so about them,” 
replied Olive, ‘‘and I’m sorry they’re ruined—the boy’s 
first gift.” 

She did not say that she wished the first gift had not 
come from Isabel Keating. 

Robert began to be more light-hearted—and he could at 
times be very light-hearted if he were vot crossed. Like 
a great many of us, he seemed to have two natures—when 
one was in play he was apparently an entirely different 
man from what he was when the other was to the front. 
He was dimly aware of this, and used sometimes to ask, 
** Who's to blame?” But that was only when he was par- 
ticularly reckless, or particulafly tempted. It is a fine 
refuge, that same question—‘* Who’s to blame?” 

Robert rose and walked to the bed where the baby lay; 
he drew his wife with him. ‘‘What shall you name 
him?” he asked; “‘ the naming belongs to the mother, you 
know.” 

He did not in the least doubt what the answer would 
be, and he could not wholly conceal a displeased surprise 
when Olive answered, 

‘*T've always expected to name it Robert—or Roberta 
if it should be a poor feminine creature,” smiling; ‘‘ but 
I've changed my mind.” 


‘*Come and sit beside me,” 


** You're a 
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The father was silent and wondering. Was it that bunch 
of roses that had changed her decision? But Olive was 
never petty like that—that would be more like him. 

‘For a little while, just an hour or so, Rob, I’ve felt 
as if I should like to call our boy Victor. Are you will- 


ing?’ 

Dlive thrust her hand through ber husband's arm and 
leaned upon it. She was gazing down at the baby. 

“Certainly. But I supposed you might give my name; 
and I was going to propose Archibald for one name—to 
please father, you know.” 

Usually this would have been enough to cause Olive to 
relinquish her own wish and assent to that of her com- 
panion; but now she said, with firmness: ‘‘1’ll call him 
— Victor—no other given name. There! he is waking. 

ob, do you know, he has my father’s eyes.” 

When, ten minutes later, Olive was left alone with the 
child, she sat holding it closely to her, while the tears fell 
fast down her face. The pressure of the little warm body 
against her was like a healing touch ; but the tears did not 
stop falling. Still, she sometimes smiled as she sat through 
the hour. Once the child looked at her in that intent and 
yet semi-blind way with which infants first gaze into the 
world. ‘* Yes,” she said, almost joyfully, “ they are real- 
ly my father’s eyes, and no man with that kind of eyes 
can be a miser.” Then she fell to thinking how strange 
it must be to be made so that you Joved money above all 
else in the world. She sat leaning far back in the large 
rocker, her eyelids drooping, drooping. She held the 
child up against her with a gentle fervor that went like 
some sweet wine through her consciousness, 

But her thoughts were with her husband. She had not 
said what she had meant to say to him. She recalled 
something she had once read: ‘‘ The inner core of thin 
is silence, and in every conversation the important words 
are those which are not said.” Would she ever be able to 
speak to him just the right—the important—word? Sure- 
ly if she could do so the word would fly like a well-shot 
arrow and penetrate to his heart. Then her eyelids grew 
more heavy; she Jet her head fall against the back of the 
chair. She was asleep; but in her sleep she remembered 
to hold the baby softly close to her, and in her light dream 
she was saying to herself, ‘‘ He is my Victory—God will 
give me the victory—my own little Victor—mine!” She 
was conscious of a vivid sense of annoyance that those 
words that she was repeating should suddenly change to 
a song that was sung in a loud, untrained voice. She 
woke from her slumber and heard plainly through the 
open window a woman singing these lines: 


“Here's to him that grows it, 
Drink, lada, drink ! 

That lays it in and mows it, 
Clink, jugs, clink! 

“To him that mows and makes it, 
That scatters it and shakes it, 
That tarns and teds and rakes it, 

Clink, jugs, clink !" 


Olive stirred uneasily. She did not recognize the voice, 
and she leaned nearer the window as she listened. _Peo- 
ple did not come about the Nawn house singing as they 
came; the sombre aspect of the place was usually enough 
to make a singer dumb. The voice went on, and it was 
still more audible. It was a tune with a grand swing to it: 


** And here’s to thane and yeoman, 
Drink, lada, drink! 
To horseman and to bowman, 
Clink, jugs, clink! 
“To lofty and to low man, 
Who bears a grudge to no man, 
But flinches from no foeman, 
Drink, lads, drink I" 


The singer was coming nearer still. She must be just 
on the other side of those fir-trees. And why was there a 
ring of triumph in her voice?—or did Olive imagine that? 
Olive thought it was a cruel thing that, just at that mo- 
ment, the story her mother had told of going to Robert 
should come back to her and strike her—for it seemed to 
strike her. While she slept, holding her Victor to her 
heart, she had forgotten, but now the keen pain re- 
turned. And that girl outside could sing with exultation! 
That was Robert's voice now speaking near the firs. 

[to Be ConTINvED.) 


VELVET REDINGOTE. 
See illustration on front page. 


ONG cloaks and coats are greatly in favor. A smart 
4 redingote, a model from Merlet-Tarrot of Paris, is 
of velvet, opening over a plastron of yellow mousseline 
de soie. A wide fur collar surmounts a small bolero of 
cerise velvet embroidered in jet, and on the cuffs is the 
same embroidery. Down the side and around the foot 
of the coat is a band of old-silver embroidery, and the 
clasps are also of embroidery. The hat is of velvet, 
with soft brim and crown, and trimmed with feathers, ro- 
settes, and rhinestone buckle. 


AUTUMN COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on page 844. 


( NE of the new walking costumes has a waist of silk 

crépe, trimmed with Louis XVI. embroidery in pale 
shades of lavender on bands of ribbon with spangles. At 
the neck two large butterfly bows of net and lace form 
jabots, and fall over a vest of guipure lace lined with 
white satin. Tight sleeves with frill of lace at the wrist. 
A sash tied at the left side falls in wide pleats over the 
skirt, and is trimmed with five ruches of mousseline de 
soie. The material of the skirt and sleeves is a broché 
silk and wool of two shades of lavender, with an over- 
skirt effect of black. The hat is of felt with velvet crown, 
and is trimmed with black ostrich tips of most graceful 
design. 

A charming autumn gown attractive in design and col- 
or is of dark blue broadcloth. The waist, full in front, 
opens over a vest of red velvet; the right side, crossing 
over, is fastened at the left to the belt; the left side is 
short, and falls in pleats from the shoulder. A braiding 
of narrow black soutache and tiny gilt buitons is most 
effective. The sleeves, which are tight-fitting, are of red 
velvet, with bands of the braid and a row of the gilt but- 
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tons. Collar and belt, like the vest, are of red velvet. The 
skirt has braiding to match the waist, and opens at the 
left side to show a red velvet panel. With this gown is 
worn a toque of violet-blue pleated velvet trimmed with 
owls’ feathers. 
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NE of the girls who has just unpacked her well-filled 
trunks from Paris has disclosed to view the loveliest 
hair-pins imaginable. They are novelties here, and fill a 
long -felt want. What girl likes to have short hairs 
straggling about her neck? When they curl naturally 
that is a different thing. Now the latest tip from Paris is 
to wear pins, which are so shaped as to gather up and 
keep in place all wayward hairs at the back of the head. 
These pins come in different designs, and those we 
have just seen are of both the expensive and inexpensive 
kind. One was a plain gold band with a lovely little dia- 
mond daisy in the centre, which looked so pretty nestling 
in the hair. Another was a plain tortoise-sbell band for 
morning wear; and still another was a wreath of pearls 
and turquoise. This girl who has brought over all these 
pretty things says that many of the French women wear 
two pins of this sort—one at the back of the hair, and one 
on top to keep the Pompadour puff, so much the fashion 
just now, in place. These pins are made on a flat band, 
with a clasp like a safety-pin. If any one of the girls 
should have a pretty bar-pin, it would not be either an 
expensive or difficult matter to have it made into one of 
these hair-pins, which are now so much the rage. 


One of the most sensible ‘‘ fads” among the girls just 
now is to save up all their old jewelry, old gold thimbles 
which have the tops worn off, gold fob chains, gold brace- 
lets and pins, and even necklaces, and take them to some 
reliable jeweller, who will either melt them down and 
make what she wants out of them, or else will exchange 
them, allowing her for the weight of the gold. One girl 
made a collection for several years of: broken bits of 
jewelry, and, with some of her grandmother's added to 
them, sold them to her own jeweller, and now is the hap- 
py possessor of a beautiful pearl necklace which she got 
in exchange. 


This is without doubt the season for getting up classes 
of all kinds, and many of them have been arranged and 
planned during the summer. One class in particular 
promises to be most practical. The New York girls seem 
to be more and more determined to be sensible and work 
for themselves. They have therefore arranged to meet 
once a week as soon as they all get back to town and 
make themselves full sets of under-clothes by hand. They 
say they are tired of buying ready-made things and trim- 
ming them up with lace and ribbons. They never look 
the same as the dainty fine French ones. 

French hand-made under-clothes are a great luxury, so 
the girls have determined to make them for themselves. 
Under-waists with rows of insertion and lace are fascina- 
ting things to look on, and not too bulky to handle in the 
evenings as fancy-work. The teacher they have engaged 
to show them has imported some most attractive models. 
One of the prettiest under-waists is trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace, appliquéd on after cutting out the pattern, 
and then made surplice, crossing over in front, and edged 
with ruffles. 

The girls will learn how to make their petticoats, and, 
in fact, complete outfits of under-clothes. It would not be 
a bad idea for the girls in this country to do as they have 
done for so many years in Germany. With a view to 
some day getting married, they are taught, when quite 
young, to commence and make their trousseaux themselves, 
so that when the time comes they have a goodly store of 
well-made under-clothes and house-linen packed away in 
a chest, waiting to be tied up in dozens and taken away to 
their new homes. 

The young woman who originated this sewing class is 
a bride of a year or more only. She has offered as a prize 
for the best-made, neatest, and simplest piece of work a 
beautiful work-box with everything complete—gold thim- 
ble, gold scissors, needle-book, pin-cushion, etc. 


About the middle of this month a party of girls and 
young men have planned some delightful tandem bicycle 
trips. They are members of a bicycle club which takes 
excursions to different parts of the country every spring and 
autumn. They have decided this time to make two trips. 
The first one will be a ride through Long Island to Sag 
Harbor, stopping over Sunday at some small hotel on the 
way, and returning by train on Monday morning. The 
second excursion will be to the Delaware Water Gap, 
where they will stay Saturday and Sunday. The matter 
of how much baggage to take on these trips has been one 
of deep consideration. It has been finaily settled that all 
attempts at dressing for dinner, etc., should be tabooed, 
and that bicycle suits, with shirt-waists, are all that is re- 
quired. Epira LAWRENCE. 





ANSWERS-T0 3442 
CORRESPONDENTS-* 


M. H. B.—An invitation to an at home or afternoon reception de- 
mands no answer unless one is requested. 

M. 8. C.—The following menu would do for the collation served 
at an October wedding: Bouillon; lobster Newburg or creamed 
oysters; chicken croqnettes; salads; sandwiches; ices; cake; bon- 
bons; frnit ; coffee, and wedding-cake. Use chrysanthemums for the 
flower decorations—they come in such beauty and profusion at that 
time, and in any color desired ; the combination of two colors is pretty, 
as white and yellow, or pink and white; and chrysanthemums should be 
everywhere—banked in the fireplaces, massed on the mantels, hung in 
garlands over the windows and doors, and made into a centre-piece for 
the refreshment table; a few tall growing palms in pots may be need 
also as a background to give relief to the flowers. When chrysanthe- 
mume are used, the bridemaids’ bouquets and ushers’ boutonniéres 
should be of them, and the bride’s bouquet, the last, of course, all white. 
The prettiest bridemaide’ dresses are made of some thin transparent 
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material, ench as white chiffon, white monsseline de sole, or fine white 
muslin, over colored or white silk; when pink chrysanthemums are 
used, the dresses may be white over pink silk, or, to correspond with 
yellow chrysanthemums, white over yellow silk, or they may be all 
white. See “ New York Fashions” in Bazar No. 38. 

Martitpa.—All wedding-gifts of silver, etc., should be marked with 
the initials of the bride; under no circumstances should they be 
marked with the groom's initials. 

Vioier A. C.—The light cloth capes are the most serviceable, and 
can be worn both day and evening. Of course a satin and jet wrap 
is smarter. Liberty velvet capes are to be the fashion this season, 
and are to be trimmed with jet passementerie. 

H. A. H.—The best plan to make your waist look smart will be to 
trim it with white lace and black velvet. Cover the body of the waist 
with lace, and have collar and belt of black velvet. Small shirred 
sleeves of the material, with lace ruffles at the wrist. 

Dorts.—Sponging your satin with borax and water may have some 
effect ; beer is also recommended ; but there is not much that can be 
done. Putting away in bine tisene-paper is the best preventive, but 
this also is not absolutely to be relied upon. 

Feranors.—A gray figured brocade will make the smartest gown. 
Trim the skirt with rows of gray eatin ribbon, or have it plain with 
only a ruche around the foot, Have either a bolero or yoke of heavy 
cream lace spangled with steel if yon make the waist high in the neck. 
If it is cut décolleté, have the brocade draped in fulds across the bust, 
and a band of stee: passementerie around the shoulders. 

Great Exrrctatioxs.—A dark tweed or cheviot would do per- 
fectly well for your gown, Skirt and coat to match will be beet, to 
wear with different fronts. A camel's-hair cape with jet or braid, made 
quite Jong, would be smart and becoming. In Vol. XXVII., No. 19, 
you will flud an article describing a layette.—No, the tissue-paper 
should not be left on the wedding invitations; the stationer puts it 
in to avoid any rubbing of the ink when the cards are firet “struck 
off.”—Smooth colored leather or lizard-skin for card-cases. 

Mrs. M. W. L.—You will need warm clothing for the journey this 
antamn, so would best provide heavy under-clothing foral!. Both your 
girls as well as yourself will need serge costumes, skirt and coat, with 
velveteen or flannel waists to wear under the coat, Wrappers are neces- 
sary, and you can also take a smarter cloth costume if you wish. It 
would be much better for you to buy what you need when you arrive 
in London. Your boy ehould wear sailor suits; a serge and heavy 
reefer for the voyage; but you will find you can purchase his clothing 
more satisfactorily over there.—An income of $4000 will enable you 
to live much better in England than in this country if you are carefal; 
servante’ wages are jess than here. You will find much useful informa- 
tion in the London letters in the Bazan, particularly in those in Nos. 
8 and 16 of this volume. 

Aw Oup Svsscumen.—To the tops of the shoes is the best length 
for the frocks of your eldest danghter. Your younger girl should have 
her skirts made half-way between knee and ankle. 

C. F. L.—You should make your material into a waist ; trim it with 
white lace and jet, and make it after the model of some of the French 
waists that have been in the Bazar in the September numbers—blouse 
effect, and with sleeves puffed and shirred. 

E. S&S. B.—Until boys wear short-tronser snits they must wear white 
drawers and skirts under their kilts. Sailor collars are only worn with 
sailor suits; the round collars on the shirt-waists are the correct style. 
Hats, not caps, are fashionable. 

Apprgoitive Sonscaimer.—You should make your silk with plain 
ekirt. Cut with godets, and outline each seam with narrow jet 
passementerie. If you are stout a good pattern for yon to follow is the 
foulard on page 740, No. 36. Between the straps of passementerie you 
can put lace; you should always have the lines as long as possible. 
For your blue gown you should have a skirt and waist so made as to 
look like a princesse gown. Have the waist slightly fall in front to 
hang over the belt, and fastened under a fold of velvet. Down the 
front of the skirt should be another fold of the velvet to carry on the 
same long line. Cut the material low away from the lining about the 
neck, and fill in with heavy lace and collar. For another waist have a 
moiré poplin in black made very simply and trimmed with lace jabot 
in front. 

Mus. L. G.—In trimming your carriage and horse for the parade use 
decorations that suggest antumn; fill the carriage with boughs of 
bright autumu leaves tied with red, yellow, and green ribbons. Deco- 
rate the sides, dash-board, and back of the carriage with the leaves, 
make rosettes of them combined with ribbons for the harness, and tie 
a bunch around the whip-handle; if you can get golden-rod and wild 
asters use them in combination with the autumn leaves, and have your 
own dress made of colors to correspond with the general scheme. Rib- 
bons the same colors as the leaves should be held with the reins, and 
the shafts decorated with ribbons wound around them, ending in a 
rosette at the ends. Your daughter’s cart and pony would be pretty 
decorated all in white, either white flowers, or what is more novel, 
white tiseue-paper crinkled into rosettes for the harness and hubs of 
the wheels, and made into huge paper fans for the dash-board, back, 
and sides ; the driver should wear a costume, hat and all, made of the 
tissue-paper, and drive with white-ribbon lines; the effect of the cart 
when trimmed should be like that of a huge white lily, and it will be 
charming if artistically done.—We do not answer our correspondents 
personally, but gladly give information in this colamn. 

Norron.—The price of Mr. Charlies Dudley Warner's book The 


People for Whom Shakespeare Wrote is $1 50. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. By Frances Fisher Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1. 

COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. By Yesaguirre and La Marca. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Anne F. Springsteed. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Sindies in the Coiffare 
and Ornaments of Women, By Theodure Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50, 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. 

THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK, By Mary Stuart Smith. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhane Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhone Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormebee. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA, By Mrs. Jobin 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. 
Henderson, 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Instrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25, 

MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Ella Rodman Church. 16mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents, 

EVERYBODY'S POCKET CYCLOPAIDIA. Illustrated. Square 
16mo, Cloth, 50 cents, 

EVERYBODY'S WRITING-DESK BOOK. Square 16mo, Cloth, 50 
cents 

EVERYBODY'S BOOK OF CORRECT CONDUCT. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 9 cents. 

EVERYBODY'S GUIDE TO MUSIC. Illustrated, Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents, 


Pustisuzpy sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx anv Lowpon. 
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EVENING AND RECEPTION GOWNS. 
DEMI-TRAINED evening gown of Nile-green silk 
has the front of the skirt strapped with ribbons, each 

ending in a knot. The décolleté waist has jacket fronts 
and a sliort box - pleated basque back. A full vest of 
figured net is in the front, finished with a narrow belt and 
rhinestone buckle. A drapery of the net is about the neck, 
with bows at the shoulders and front, above an embroidered 
bertha. 

An afternoon reception gown made of a small-figured 
broché silk in green, violet, and tawny orange on a light 
ground has the skirt trimmed with narrow bias rolls of 
golden-brown velvet, which start in groups of three on 
either side of a narrow front breadth and curve up around 
the back. The waist is a blouse with a large velvet re- 
vers collar, which descends in a point to the belt in the 
back. The body and sleeves are braided with velvet rolls 
set on ina scroll pattern. The vest and stock-collar are of 
white mcusseline de soie over yellow. 

Pale pink crépe de Chine is the material of a gown, 
the bodice of which is draped with a crépe fichu enclos- 
ing a small guimpe of jet-beaded white net. The skirt 
and fichu are trimmed with ruffles having a narrow bind- 
ing of violet velvet; on the skirt the ruffles form a group 















































AFTERNOON GOWNS 


of four, sloping down to a point at the front. 
fitted girdle is of violet velvet 

The skirt of a yellow moiré brocade gown illustrated 
has the front breadth divided into two narrow pavels, with 
fan-pleatings of figured net between and at the sides. 
The waist has a plain back of the brocade, while the front 
is draped with deep lace, which is caught up in a knot on 
the left. Small embroidered revers of yellow mirror vel- 
vet finish the neck, and a draped girdle is of the velvet. 

A white moiré antique is trimmed with gold-threaded 
white lace, which forms a border on the skirt and a small 
apron, both ending under the box-pleated back breadths. 
The front of the waist is draped, partly with lace and 
partly with moiré, and it is trimmed about the neck and 
sleeves with lace frills and knots of ribbon. 


The deep 


FAIRS AND BOOTHS. 


8 long as charities exist, fairs must be gotten up to 
4X fill the coffers that replenish the depleted purses of 
the poor. The weeks immediately preceding Christmas 
are conceded to be the best in the entire year for bazars of 
all kinds. At this time every one is looking about for 
trifles to slip into certain stockings, or for just the right 
thing for some member of the family. Even for philan- 
thropy business methods are consulted, and organizers 
of charity bazars are keen to take advantage of the busy 
season in trade. 

To be successful, a fair must possess some interest apart 
from the mere offering of goods for sale. Those affairs 
are the most attractive through which runs one domina- 
ting idea. The mélée of a general bazar is a confused 
bungle in contrast to the fair which is arranged on some 
well-planned scheme 

A Festival of Holidays is the name given to a bazar 
in which each booth represents a particular holiday. 
Throughout the circle of the year there are enough of 
these to make a selection of some capable of original 
treatment. 

Thanksgiving day may be represented by a booth sug- 
gesting as much as possible the original harvest festival of 
the Puritans. Such homely decorations as strings of dried 
apples, bunches of unhusked corn, pumpkins, and apples 
can be effectively arranged to make the booth one of the 
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most attractive. The articles here exposed for 
sale will be all sorts of good things already cooked 
and ready to take home. There can be such sub- 
stantials as spiced ham, liver paté, croquettes, and 
other entrées. There can be jars of home-made 
mayonnaise, pickles, preserves, and jellies. For 
sweets there can be cakes and pies of every sort, 
The young ladies to wait upon the customers 
should wear Puritan costumes to give the booth a 
distinctly Coionial appearance. 

It is not difficult to imagine the decorations of 
a stall to represent Christmas day. Christmas 
greens, stockings bulging with varied contents, 
and Dutch shoes as receptacles for toys are all 
counted among legitimate decorations. The 
Christmas tree takes the place of a grab-bag, and 
the goods on the counter can be of the miscellane- 
ous order donated to all fairs. Mrs. Santa Claus 
waits upon this booth. 

Fourth of July is made brilliant with flags and 
bunting, and although this is not the season for 
fireworks, a little appropriateness may be given to 
the wares, whatever they may be, by dressing the 
table with some of the confectionery which so 
cleverly imitates fire-crackers and torpedoes. 

If voting is carried 
on in any part of the 
room, there may easily 
be a representation of 
election day. Labor 
day is not full of pic- 
turesque suggestion, 
but may be represent- 
ed with a little inge- 
nuity for the disposal 
of kitchen utensils and 
other homely articles of 
daily use. New-Year'’s 
day, the birthdays of 
Lincoln and Washing- 
ton, all offer vari 
ous possibilities 
for decoration 
which the ingen- 
ious may employ 
for the gathering 
in of shekels for 
a worthy cause. 

A candy-booth 
in any kind ofa « 
fair may be most 
attractively  ar- 
ranged to repre- 
sent the 
moth red 
white peppermint sticks whose 
twisted glories were one of the 
delights of childhood. The 
supports of the booth are round 
columns twined with stripes of 
Turkey-red and white muslin. 
Enormous canes of the same 
are suspended for ornamenta- 
tion, and the girls who serve 
are dressed entirely in red and 
white, carrying out as closely as 
possible the idea of the pepper- 
mint stick, 

Here is a pretty suggestion for 
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CHOLET. 
DINNER OR RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


a silver-booth: Cover the walls and supports with silver 
paper. Use this asa background for wreaths and garlands 
of pink tissue-paper roses or delicate crépe-paper flowers. 
The goods for sale are silver. Some of the antique-dealers 
and silversmiths will advance goods to be sold on commis- 
sion. The silver-booth will take advantage of this, and 
gain its stock without incurring expense. The counter on 
which the goods are displayed is covered with velveteen, 
softly disposed to make an attractive setting for the silver. y 
The young ladies in this brilliant booth are dressed in 
Watteau style in pink, with coquettish shepherdess caps 
perched on the side of the head. The pink and silver 
make a charming contrast, and the whole effect is striking 
and attractive. 
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WORK WORTH DOING. 
T T was only ten years ago that an emi- 
nent clergyman felt called upon to say 
to his flock some words like these: “ And 
now let me impress it upon you that not oc- 
cupation only, but useful work, is necessary 
for every soul’s well-being and happiness. 
It would startle you to know how many 
women among us are ill, depressed, and dis- 
eased solely because they have nothing on 
God's earth to do that is worth the doing.” 

The congregation listening was not com 
posed of mere butterflies of fashion, but rep- 
resented what is known as the more solid 
population of the city —the old - fashioned, 
wealthy, conservative element 

Ihere was then, as there is now, a class of 
women weighed down and struggling nobly 
under domestic burdens which, for one reason 
or another, they could not lighten by sharing. 
It was not to these that the warning was 
spoken. It was directed towards those wo- 
men whose cares were few and yet who 
called themselves laborers. In the past, 
after such a woman bad fulfilled her house- 
hold obligations, no more was demanded of 
her. She might, if she chose, employ her 
overplus of time with religious or charitable 
exercises, self-cultivation that did not have 
practical fruit, or social life, but these were 
as works of election and of supererogation, 
and an elegant leisure was not only admissi- 
ble but admired 

‘* | suppose,” said a dame of the old school, 
speaking of a married woman who was a pro- 
fessional artist—‘‘I suppose that poor Mrs. 
R has a husband who is not worth much. 
She evidently has to work and support her- 
self.’ 

The remark was a calm statement, and it 
was vainly explained that Mrs. R—- painted 
as a professional and had her own studio 
and sold her pictures purely because she 
liked to work on that test basis, and thus em- 
ployed her otherwise leisure hours 

This was no explanation to a mind that 
could not comprehend a woman working for 
money, or, indeed, working at all, except at 
the bayonet point of need. To the doubter, 
Mr. R a worthy, hard-working soul, is still 
a good-for-naught who does not support his 
family. Yet to many women energetic as is 
Mrs. R-—— social life is a mere burden, dis- 
trict visiting a sealed book, and self-cultiva- 
tion but a pastime 

It would be, on the other hand, a most re- 
grettable state of affairs if all the world of 
women were like Mrs. R There must be 
some to organize and maintain social life, 
aud for those who have that talent there can 
be no more useful and graceful labor. Dis- 
trict visiting must be carried on, and surely 
that labor of love is, for those whose'talent 
points the way, a most needful integral part 
of the world’s work. Self-cultivation is a 
more selfish labor, but, rightly carried out, is 
as valuable as any other labor performed. 

Given a woman with no social instincts, 
no tact for visiting among the rich or poor, 
ind no pleasure in organizing benevolent so 
cieties, nothing was left her in the line of work 
but self-cultivation 

‘I have been working hard all this sum- 
mer,” said one young woman, with conscious 
virtue, to another. ‘‘ What have you been 
doing since we parted?” 

‘ Nothing,” said the other. ‘‘ I have daw- 
died all this summer away shamelessly 
meant to accomplish some study, but I got 
interested io a fascinating set of histories and 
biographies of the same period, and so the 
weeks went.” 

“Oh!” cried the first speaker, dismayed, 
‘TL call that work! Reading history is just 
what I have been doing.” 

It all depended on the limits of power and 
on the point of view. One man’s meat is 
another man’s poison, one woman's work an- 
other's play. The old clergyman was right 
for his day and generation. Doubtlessly 
many of the women who heard him were 
suffering bodily from the cramping of their 
souls, as Chinese women cramp their feet, 
to fit into grooves too narrow or unfitted for 
their capacities. They had nothing of value 
to do, and were unhappy and ill, but did not 
know why. No one had told them their 
lives were not full or broad enough, or 
that being occupied all day did not mean 
work 

“My dear madam,” said an honest, acute 
ey to one wealthy woman who brought 

iim ber nerve-racked body to heal, “ what 
you need is to take in washing. You can't 
do that, of course, but work you must or you 
will die. What a pity it is you have not 
yourself and family to support, with your 
tremendous energy!” 

Work! The poor soul thought she was 
overworked already; and overoccupied she 
was, a8 patroness of this, that, and the other 
charity or gayety, which offices she perform- 
ed laboriously, her intensely active nature 
craving rougher toil. 

There is nothing more difficult to decide 
than the line between mere occupation and 
work. To a modest mind it is little short 
of overweening conceit to determine that 
what is undoubtedly honest work for a 
neighbor is play for one’s self, yet that de- 
cision must sometimes be made; for in the 
weighing of their powers, both men and 
women are more apt to be self-deceived by 
laziness than by modesty. 

“Oh, girls,” cried a Cony worker, as she 
went out from her home to her daily task, 
“don’t we wish that we all had to stay at 
home to-day and just sit and sew and talk?” 
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This was from a woman absorbed in her 
very successful labors, and an enthusiast in 
the profession she had chosen; yet long she 
did, and long she and many like her ever will 
for the flesh-pots of Egypt, for the old happy 
days when all womankind sat together, sew- 
ing a long and sometimes, it must be owned, 
a@ purposeless seam, with no thought as to 
which of them was honorably fitted for that 
work and which of them were so fitted for 
other labors that to sew seams was a wicked 
waste of time, because it was not the work 
on God's earth that was best fitted for their 
doing. 

Asa rule, fear of the proverbial wolf at the 
door drives men to the work for which they 
are best fitted and where their highest capa- 
cities will be put on the public market, but 
that same necessity does not usually stand 
behind a woman. The gadfly of a desire not 
to be a cumberer in the world may sting 
her to action, but too often it only rouses her 
to dignifying what should be her play as her 
work. It is temptingly easy for a woman to 
loiter over some trivial labors unworthy of 
that honorable name, and deceive herself 
into thinking that the day is well spent. 

No day is well spent that does not include 
honest work, be it with the paint brush, 
the broom, the needle, the card-case, or the 
committee-room. For all branches of life 
there is the sap that suits, but the sap for the 
oak must not run into the rose-tree, nor that 
intended for the rose-tree into the oak. 


GIRLS’ FROCKS. 
See illustrations on page 841. 


4 be E fashions this season for children, par- 

ticularly for young girls, are most at- 
tractive and original. An imported frock 
from Morrison is particularly smart. The 
style is suitable for girls from eight to four- 
teen years of age. The material is beige 
poplin. A fancy yoke of guipure lace over 
white satin trims the waist, and on the skirt 
and sleeves are bands of the same trimining. 
Another pretty frock at Morrison’s is of 
fancy plaid wool—red, brown, yellow, and 
green on a white ground—made with a yoke- 
like bolero jacket of pale green Ottoman silk 
trimmed with guipure. 


The Russian blouse effect is charmingly | 


carried out in a frock from Stern Brothers, 
made of golden-brown serge. The skirt of 
this frock is gored. The trimming on waist 
and skirt consists of tiny tucking with wide 
spacing. The blouse fastens over double- 
breasted at the left, and there is a revers 
faced with velvet and edged with black 
braid. 


For a girl of sixteen there is a most 





STARVED TO DEATH 
in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear of it. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is un- 
doubtedly the safest and best infant food. Jnafant 
Health is a valuable pamphiet for muthers. Send your 
address to the New_York Condensed Milk Company, 
New York.—{Adv.] 


Apvice To Moruers.—Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING 
Syxur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
—{Adv.] 





Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fections: it wltens, gertames fortifies the skin. J. St1- 
moNn,13 Rue Grange teli¢re, Paris; Park & TILForp, 
Neidey Druggists, Perfumers, F ancy -goods stores. 
—{Adv. 
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There’s nothing so good U 
for the Baby’s Skin as 


( 


It’s not only the 
original (it has been 
commended by phy- 
sicians for near 
forty years). but it 
is put up in paste 
board boxes. 


BEWARE! 





St Sts 8 hs oo e 16 








‘Two kinds,plain and 
perfumed. All drug- 
gists keep it. Sam- 
ples free by mail. 


JULIUS FEAR, Pharmaceutist 
Hoboken, N. J. 








Jenness Miller Shoes, $3.50. 
Finest shoe in the world. 
durable and hygienic. A 

der feet. rite for 
Care of the Feet,” mailed free. 

F. CROCKER, Washington, D. OC 

‘+ ’ — 








Stylish, 








Vor. XXX., No. 41. 


graceful model of navy-blue Melton cloth 
with scarlet taffeta uk There is a trim- 
ming of black galloon on the waist, and four 
fancy buttons on either side of the vest give 
an additional smart effect. This frock is 
from Lord & Taylor, and another design 
from the same house is a simple school frock 
of navy-blue cashmere, with an over-bodice 
of silk and wool plaid. Cuffs and collar are 
of the same plaid. 

A smart frock from Best & Co. is of royal- 
purple cashmere. This also is tucked on 
both waist and skirt, and has yoke of velvet 
trimmed with lace. 

A one-piece frock from the same house is 
odd and smart, made of silk and wool plaid, 
the waist trimmed with a ruffle of cherry- 
colored taffeta around a yoke of the plaid. 

In pearl-gray cashmere is another frock, 
made in flounced effect on skirt and waist, 
and trimmed with black soutache braid; 
while a green and blue camel’s-bair plaid is 
particularly attractive and odd. The gored 
skirt is set on a yoke of blue cloth trimmed 
with rows of braid. 

In Indian-red serge a charming frock, from 
Stern Brothers, for a little girl is made with 
tucked blouse and plain skirt, sash and col- 
lar of plaid. 





Perfect Writing Quality. 
Waritinc Paper Company, 


tso Duane Street, New Yore. 
MiLLs—HOLYoOKE, Mass. 





























FROM 


ASTURE t° KITCH EN 


From the beef “on the hoof” to the Extract in the 
jars, the Liebig COMPANY controls the manu- 
facture of its Extract of Beef. Hence its purity 
and fine flavor. Get the genuine with blue 
signature and avoid disappointment. 

















You Can Blame the Girl 


when she breaks adish. But who's to blame if your Silverware 
is not properly cleaned ? Not the girl—she uses what you give 
her. The only proper material to clean Silver with is 


CTRO0 
Give her that and she will save your Silver and her time, and 
your Silve:ware will be an ornament rather than a detriment 
to your table-setting. If she is using 3 other silver polish, 
the sooner she drops it the better for your Silverware. 


At Grocers, or postpaid for 15 cts. per box in stamps. 


Tue Evectrro Siricon Company, 30 Ciurr St., New York. 


SILVER 
POLISH 











Allcock’s pale 


placed on the chest, and another between the shoulder-blades, 
is invaluable. Ask for Allcock’s. See you get Allcock’s. 


' 
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Dresses ond \BEST&CO ee ee 
Hygienic 
& Joaks : Shoes 


trade for the extra profit on an 
— 
Is there a secret in being well-gowned? If 
there is, it is in the little details of graceful- For Children 














LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M. 


It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 
Remember, that when you call for 


to inferior Skirt Binding, we are 
Oct. 15th compelled to caution you to 
hanging skirts, smart jackets, and dainty ef- 
: fects that go so far towards making a woman The felt foundation 


b itu 
are bu vents 
taking cold. ™ 


a som 

| ~ te] » 

best possible f for Fail 
or 

Winter wear, 

on. 35 to $3.75 ac- 
cording to size. 


| Soe eene over 700 Illustrations 
| 











of the best thin; for children's wear and 
oceans “Children's Store” is the 


*1. 4,8 
—— walt 
buy them, for 4 cents postage. of V E L - 
68 
| — West 23d St., N. Y. : Miniature Costumes | BINDINGS 
1 at 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M. 
907 Broadway it’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 
Cor, 20th St. | If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
| Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
eg Fretien Tan, Beaver ‘These costumes are designed for us by 
appear fashionable and well-dressed. In our Le ae a Pp 
new Winter Catalogue of Styles we illustrate er 
the Suits and Wraps which the best-gowned sara aTihWa ba tt ale ei 
New York women pad wearing. We will mail Qosts @ Cake 2] Prot a 
















| S. H. & M. Co., P. 0, Box 699, N. Y. City. 


| proses . 











it free, together with samples of the latest Warren Featherbone Co. ’ 
fabrics, to any lady who will write for it. We ‘ Three Oaks, Mich. 
make all our garments to order, giving that 4 Other Parlors : 


touch of individuality and exclusiveness so ? 7 Temple Place, Boston. 
dear to the feminine heart. oy feet a= ? 28 South 8th Street, Philadelphia. 
Our Catalogue Illustrates: ~ list. Tue GREAT AMERICAN 702 Field Annex Building, Chicago. , 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 to $30. ComPany, 31 and 33 Mf SStosoe 4 
Complete line of new Blouse Costumes. 

Bicycle Suits, $6 to $25. 
Newest styles in Jackets, $3 to $20. ; yn 

Cloth and Velour Capes, $3 to $25. ~ : 

Our line of samples includes the newest fabrics, many 
of them being imported novelties. We pay express 
charges everywhere. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples ; you will get them by return mail. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 

















New York, P. O. Box 



































Price 10e. 
s 7 
Corti 
a_ f’ orticelli 
eC r 60 At. They come in SERGES, CHEVIOTS, ESTAMINES, | | | Home Needlework 
SOLEILS, LIZARD CLOTHS, SATEENS, ete., + Special New Desi 
gus for Tea Cloths, 
- and are for sale at the leading Centrepieces, Doilies, and Photograph 4 
SILKS. oa, tam net aval ot the vate: dry-goods houses. | } Frames, including 27 Colored Flower } 
y a’ warens ° ‘ Plates, reproduced in natural colors, show 
Ondulé and Barré Stripe, Satin or em ae VEST GNSS RUN; GATES WL HoT Sra ing just how to embroider all the popular ] 
e ‘ - flowers, giving colors of silk and direction 
de Lyon Barré, Broderie Carrée, E T BLACK 3 of the stitches used for each design. } 
Plaid Irish Poplins, Special AS ; (PA great help to beginners. 
‘ : ‘ ‘ All the embroidery stitches described 
White Silk and Satin Fabrics LININGS and illustrated. Also rules for knitting Bi 
for Wedding Gowns. } cycle and Golf Stockings. The Colored | 
G F - d Cr . f | ILL OT ROCK Plates alone are worth the price of the book. 
aze aconne an epes lor , f : Bo Ps Send us 10 cents. Write to-day. 
Bridesmaids’ Dresses. Either in Percaline, Sateen, or Silesia, } 


f for Waist or Skirt. Positively un- ee CO., 
VELVETS. changeable and of superior quality. oooe o0ee0 
Broadway A> 19th a. 1], fe | is Te ch Stamped on Every Yard of the Selvage. 
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Get It 


/ Trust no one 
who offers you 
a substitute, 
for there is no 
substitute for 


YP SIL ILANTI 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR 
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THE CENUINE 


JOHANN HOFF'S CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


MALT EXTRACT 


were 


senate ¢ Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- 
FLESH AND BLOOD per's Bazar will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES SKIRT saat es 25 Cents COMPLETE 
WAIST..... 2 “ . COSTUME t - + + 7 Cents “A perfect underwear for progressive 
SLEEVE.....2 “ ) people’’—perfect fitting—the finest of 
All Patterns Medium Size—36 bust. In each case the money should accompany the order. warm winter weights. 
Ask your dealer. Booklet free. 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO., - Ypsilanti, Mich. 








Don’t spend so much 


money on lamp-chimneys— | In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 

















get Macheth’s—get the chim- | This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. ME A 
Ypsilanti Underwear.” 
RE EE NR RN Re a Pe 1897 
Gentlemen,— 
The anton : = Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (Waist or Sleeve), HARPER'S BAZAR Fashion , 1 Q I R D E Qh TH 
* Plate, number ............, God white 3 conta .0ci..:. vetnbinec abscesses cents. 








JL OROPE'S qreaters remedy for instantly 

and destroying objection- 
able hair wii injury to the most deli- 
cate skin. For 50 years the secret formula 
of Prof. Erasmus Wilson, acknowledged 
by physicians as the most Eminent Ha;r 
Specialist that ever lived. Price $1, oy 
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SHOPP ING and business of all kinds | 
oer bare bya ——— 

experience, without charge. Circular 

reterences. sees’ BLISS A BOND, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. RADIEER. coe rccenccessreeconctsebodesodespasacéoeconce ses 

Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 1 and 2 on page 844. 
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Address Harper & Brotuers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
on —_- dential. Soloagents for America,OMEGA 
‘Mentholette Ng ye 
MemthalesPecree Headache, Tounache, and other 
pine simply rubbing. curious remedy, used in 


sh frags on now Ba Bi sas cal HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


atta tha MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year. BAZAR, - - - $4 00a year. 


White Street, N. ¥.—By Mail 100, 
Beware of Imitatious, some of which are dangerous. WEEKLY, $4 00a year. ROUND TABLE, $2 00 a year. 














Mayor Hannon of Chicago has appointed a wo- 
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SALLIE MURMURED NOT, 
De.ance Mev SALLIE ON THE BRIDGK, AND KISSED HER ON THE SPOT: 
Tuk BROOKLET MURMURKD DOWN BELOW, BUT SALLIE MURMURED Nov. 
HAPPY CHICAGO! As though something hurt their eyes, 


at the head of the Street-Cleaning Bureay 
Daily paper 


Sound the trumpets, beat the drum! 
"Mancipation day has come. 

Hall to great Chicago’s Mayor! 
He knows what is right and fair 

He knows what is best to do 

When he'd put house-cleaning throngh 
He knows who can clean a street, 
How to keep a city neat, 

How to keep it spick and span 

As no one but women can. 

Man's a good thing at his club, 

Bat he knows not how to serub 

Man can sow and man can reap, 

Bat he'll never learn to sweep. 

Wait a week, and you will see 

What a difference there'll be. 
Waring’s good in his own line, 

But his streets will never shine 

Like the streets of Harrison 

Will when this good lady's done 
Should you need a looking-glass, 
Look below you as you pase ; 

In the pavement you will spy 

Your reflection, clear as pie. 

Do you need a simile 

For a rhyme on purity? 

You won't speak of driven snow, 

But the streets of Chica-go. 
Woald nee dust? 
Look not on the pavement's crust, 
Bat go forth and seek out some 
Geo-logic muse-um 

Do you want to see a pave 

Like to that all sinners crav>, 

Like the “golden streets beyond, 
Where there's joy and no despond? 
Do not wait for your demise, 

For your visit to the skies, 

Bat all other ways foreake 

For the highways on the Lake. 

Ay, you'll very shortly see 

All the stars gaze bilukingly, 


On our Western paradise ; 
And the Milky Way will be 
Simply dead with jealousy! 
Joun Kenprtox Banos. 


a oo 


“Have you laid out your scheme for the coming 
r@ison at the Anthropological Suciety, Mrs. Brayney ?” 
aéked her caller. 

* Yes, and I think we are likely to have a very suc 
Ceseful year. Mrs. Barker is going to discuss the ques- 
tion as to whether or not ‘ Fore Caddies are essential 
to a successful Game’ at our first meeting. In No- 
vember Professor Willie Wilkins, of the Myopic Links, 
is to lecture on *‘ How to keep One's Eye on the Ball,’ 
and in December we are to have an open discussion as 
to whether twenty-seven strokes are a sufficiently large 
handicap for a Class C player. We are just crazy to 
begin.” 

—— 


Ma. Howxen. “I think-it is perfectly ridiculous, the 
way you giris are imitating Cleo de Merode's style of 
dressing her hair.” 

Miss Guieat. “Isn't it? Do you know, I think it is 
almost as ridiculous as the way you boys began to 
wear your hair pompadour after Corbett thrashed 
Sullivan.” 

——— 


“ What ails your mistress, Norah ?” asked a neigh- 


. 
The docthér# do be sayin’ that it is nervous pestera- 
tion she has, sure.” 
oe - 


* Is Hawaii to be a State, or merely a territory 7” 
“ Both, I guess, Sort of territory in a state of sus- 
pense.” 
—~> 


*“T told you you couldn't keep a secret, Ethel.” 

“ Well, | can,” 

“You've told everybody what I confided to you the 
other day.” 

“IT know that; bat I've got the secret just the same. 
They haven't taken it away from me,” 


A PERTINENT QUESTION. 


He. “Wat woutp you po ir I WERE To TRY TO Kiss you?” 
She. “I WOULD SCREAM FOR HELP.” 
He. “Do You REALLY THI~nk I NEED HELP?” 


FROM THE “STYGIAN 
PUNCH." 

Eviren sy Jox Mutter. 

“They tell me, Dr. John- 
son,” sald Pte vy, “that 
ron friend Boswell fell off 
nis bicycle the other day and 
broke his nose.” 

“Yes,” said Johnson. 
**Rather a good thing for 
him. Bossy needs a rest.” 

“You don't call that get- 
ting a reat,do you ?" demand- 
ed Ptolemy. 

* Certainly!” said Johnson, 
“Bossy’s business is sticking 
his nose into other people's 
business, and until it is all 
well again he can't attend to 
business at all.”’ 


“ Phidias is up to his old 


trade again, 1 see,” said 
Shakespeare, reading his 
hewspaper. 


* What's he eculped now ?” 
asked Raleigh. 

“He's just chiselled ~his 
landlady out of a six week's 
board bill,” said Shake- 
#peare. 

* How did Lohengrin come 
to win the tennis tournament 
at the Cimmerian Casinw this 
summer? Did he have an en- 
enchanted rackei?" asked 
Helen of Troy of Lucia di 
Lammermoor, 

“How should I know?” 
demanded Lucia. “I don’t 
know Lohengrin 

** Don't you ?" cried Helen. 
“Why—I thought you be- 
longed to the operatic set *” 


“I wonder,” said Cleo- 
patra, at the weekly meeting 
of the Round Table, “if 
Queen Elizabeth and Ra- 
leigh have quarrelled? I 
haven't seen them together 
all summer.” 

“ No, they haven't quarrel- 

led,” observed Lucretia Borgia. “ It’s the same old 
story everywhere, Raleigh's taken up goif.” 


” 
Customer. 


Customer. 


** Munchausen, come ont to the links with me, old 
chap, and I'll play you a bail a hole,” said Cellini. 

“1 can't play golf,” replied Manchansen. “I don't 
know a etymie from a score-card.” 

** Nonsense — you don’t need to,” said Cellini. 
“You're always sure to have a good lie, and that's 
half the game.” 


“They say Magog is very i!)," anid Henry the Eighth. 








A THE REASON, 


“ ARE MY CLOTHES READY?” 


Tailor, “ Nor yer, str.” 


“Bur you SAID YOU WOULD HAVE THEM 


DONK IF YOU WORKED ALL NIGHT.” 
Tailor. “Yes; sur I Dipy’t WORK ALL NIGH.” 


“What, that giant? What om earth has knocked 
him up 7?” demanded Samson. 

“Why, he had a little touch of malaria the other 
night, and he got up to take a few quinine pills, and in 
the dark he swallowed six golf-bails by mistake,” said 
Henry. 

“ How do you come to be celebrating your golden 
wedding, Binks? You've only been married three 
years.” 

“LI know,” said Binks; “ but my wife and I thonght 
we'd better have it now when we really need the gold.” 





THE 

“ComME OUT AND TAKK A WALK, NELLIE.” 

“T cCan’r—ReHALLY; I've Gor 

“Tuenxn you must come. THAT ‘THING 
ASY IN THIS STUFFY LITTLE STUDIO.” 


QUID PRO QUO. 


She had an enormous shaw!-strap in one hand, and 
a diminutive dog tucked against her waist with the 
other, and she invaded the smoking-car with a get- 
out-of-my-way-or-perish air a trifle more than terrify- 
ing. She flounced into a seat, and proceeded to make 
her herrid little pet comfortable beside her with many 
affectionate pats and caresses, Just then the con- 
dactor came in and saw her. He went up and ex- 
plained her being in the wrong car to her courteously, 
and offered to assist her into another car, as the train 
was beginning to mofe, and all without appearing to 
see the vile little violation of the rules curled up beside 

er. 

“TI know it’s a past cmoking-tes." she snapped, 
“but no gentleman will smoke in the presence of a 
lady," Then she glared at the unfortunate official 
until we could see him shrink together and shrivel up 
like a newspaper struck by lightning. With a depre- 
catory look about into our sympathetic faces, he stag- 
gered ont to sit in the fire-box and cool off gradually, 

resume. 

t was a warm day and the windows were all open, 
and we one and all, with more or less cnnning, dropped 
whatever we happened to be smoking outside. I 
dropped a pipe t I wouldn't have taken $50 for. 
That is, all bat the young man with the equare jaw 
who occn seat across the aisle from the in- 


INTERRU 


TO FINIBH T 
NEEDS ATMOSPHERE, AND 


PTED STUDY. ‘ 


Hs,” 
YOU'LL NEVER GET 


our female terrorizer did more, She had watched him 
with blazing eyes, of which he seemed ignorant, and 
just as his cigar was poffing finely she suddenly 
stretched acroep the alse, jerked it from bis lips, and 
threw it out the window, exclaiming, “My! how I do 
hate cigars !” 

An involuntary shudder rostied vs, but the young 
man remained immovable until she had triumphantly 
settled herself back in ber seat. Then he quickly 
reuched over, seized her pet by the scruff of ite neck, 
and tossed it out the wiudow, saying, * My! how I do 
hate poodles !” 

We gave one pe pam cheer, and crowded about 
to shake hands with our champion. 

Avex. Rickerts. 


—_—.s- 


* Now this is what I call a usefal present,” said Mra. 
Cawker, as she exami a handsome meerschaum 
yipe which had arrived from Mr. Cawker’s uncle in 

ngland as a present to his nephew. 

“What's nsefal about it?’ growled Mr. Cawker. 
“Uncle must have forgotten that I don’t smoke, If 
it is to be made useful, as you say, I shall bave to learn 
immediately.” 

*Notso, my dear. I can put it to good use myself.” 

“You? il} you smoke i 7” 

“Notat all; but it will be aseful to me, nevertheless, 


I have been racking ns for a week to think of 
soinething which by 4 Dick would appreciate 
on his birthday, lathe very thing. He ee, 
you know. It will reach him in too. t 











